Ornithological Notes from the Raffles 
_ Museum, Nos. 9-14 1 

tiy C. A. GlBSON-IIlLL, M.A., M.B.O.U. 


No. 9, Notes on Abbott’s Booby. 

knnu^K Su !? ? bbotti > is far the scarcest and least 

,^ n ot the SuhtJae. Only two authentic breeding places have 
it lias subsequently been exterminated at 

mitv it °L f - these ’ V* e type loc * [it y- So far as I can ascertain 
i]y lo skins are known, and there is no record of any eggs 
having been taken, or even measured m the field. 

Sula abbutti was described by Ridgway in 1893 ( Proc . US. 
Nat. Mus. 16, No. 9.^3, August 1893: 599-600). The description 
was based on an adult male taken by Dr. W. L. Abbott on 
Assumption Island in the western Indian Ocean on 18 September, 
18.)^, and now in the U.S. National Museum’s collection. No 
other examples were taken by Abbott and I have been able to 
trace only two topo-types. These are two unsexed adults 
collected by J. C. F. (later Sir John) Fryer when he accompanied 
the 1908-09 Percy Sladen Trust Expedition to the Indian Ocean. 
Both skins are in the Zoology' Museum at the University of 
Cambridge (vide infra). This colony was subsequently.much 
molested by guano-gathcrers working on the island, and 
apparently Abbott's Booby has not been seen there since about 
1926 (Vesey-Fitzgerald, 1941: 521) or 1936 (Betts, 1940: 501). 

In 1897 Dr. C. VV r . Andrews found abbotti nesting on 
Christmas Island, at the eastern end of the Indian Ocean, and 
in October that year shot an adult male on the east side of 
the island. On a second visit, in 1908, he collected four more 
specimens (3 1 , 9 3). These five skins are now in the British 
Museum (J. D. Macdonald in lift ., 25 February, 1948). A 
further seven examples (3 2, 9 5) were taken on Christmas 
Island between 1932 and 1940 for the Raffles Museum, of which 
five are still in its collection. The other two were sent to the 
New York Museum of Natural History in 1947. In 1938-40 
the Christmas Island population was 500-750 breeding pairs 
(Gibson-IIill, 1947: 95). This figure almost certainly represents 
the world total at that date. 


No. 9 prepared 1948, completed and submitted December 1949. 
No. 10 prepared and submitted December 1949. Nos. 11 and 12 prepared 
1944-45 and 1947-49, completed and submitted January 1950. No. 13 
prepared and submitted February* 1950, and No. 14, Mny-July 1950. 

-■ Assumption Island, Lut. 9° 45—18' S., Long. 46° 30-31' E. 
Chirstmas Island, Lac. 10° 25-34' S., Long. 105<> 34—1G' E. 


Mus. 23, 1950. 
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®S* bl ®Uf (WB-TmT of • th “ 

mmsmWs 

iipsSili? 

(3) ‘ he Assumption Island colony. 

Weil known mid" well ^o^umen^^So a ? n Christma s Island is 
•7' Andrews (1900: 44) Tu«!h, : „ a i 5 ° 15 t,le fact, reported 

|w»wiisS: f te aufig 

ta ££-^ s 

S ,y ' 18 ° f SOme inte rest in^Lself 6 ’ Y t Whldl lt aeems to adhere 

cJlonv 0 ^. 01 ? 68 to ^ fls ^er the nature of rhp Ve A n In0rc prising 
colony, which must have h#»pn iX Ur 5 . -Gumption Island 

a ^ fa ' rly cl °-Vthe'sea 

IUs S a 0m - C 2 ?°™rth.w^°o U f the north Alda ^a 

o SATSSS 

lOollO) 10 ” 3 fv ,“ re given b > - Abtott (1893 ■ W 76-rt t S° mb K rief 

lUO-ld) and hryer ( 1911 - .1 -a o- n ( 1 , * 7b3 >* N >coll (1908: 

elevated coral reef. Much metam^nW 1S ’ a PParently, an 

,n the interior of the island l,nl° lp l0S, i^ ias burred in places 

Potion-of growth "snKil It? !° *&" cor'als fn 

Along the northern portion of the n a aiber of points, especially 

line of cliffs rising about in f Q ,J e ? aa ^ coaat where there is a 

* fairly flat level. Its surface 

than about 20 feet extent at 0 ch an altitude of more 

and others report a short ridge COrner> wher ^ Fryer 

height of about 90 feet. AccoidinVfn i" dunes with a maximum' 

tion is largely a low bushv ir,,K ^ - h , eir founts the vegeta- 

Euphorbia abbotti aiid a Ficm so se ^ with a fe w stunted trees of 

* sp - Penphti acidula is restricted 
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are acatte^Sd’Snd’d o an , d ® ven «»re the bushe 

narrow strip of ground on h,, ie * u ^ a thick banks. A lom 
north from the i^ea of the^smT S ‘ de ° f the island, runnin 
W,th « layer of » % *aid to be cove" 

Unfortunately there is little i- J * ° { ve ^ t ation. 

makes 6 ASSUn ; pticm ^land rolony available 

makes a peculiar error in relation L u rs , Abbott himself 
specimen "Assumption Island" but in Vh» He ? be,led the type 
lc ls ^ ai ‘d which he sent to Washing tb ?idescription of 
no mention of the presence nf Ih 81 n *. 1893: 763) he makes 
hand in his description of GloriosJf (a^ut^n^* *, 0n the other 
of Assumption and 90 miles from ^^^‘^uth.ast 

Mus. 23. 1950. '' 
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sea-birds there^is Vbo^^^ says <<Ainon 8‘ (the) 

island. They breed in l«J^* 11Ch w Seems to be Peculiar to the 
in company* with frigates ™w rS Up ° n “fouch©-” trees, 
(Abbott 1893- 7 c.n %\? s and , c , ommon boobies. . . »» 

reads, “Two species’ added a footnote to tliis which 

Sida cyanops and S. jnscator but'both r^frh^ by Dr * Abbott » 
distribution" • the nnLcmi bo ^ b 01 these are of very wide 

Suladactylatramehnovsl\ n d?2 T pt< L d - for these birds are 
on the ground and the i^cond m " r ? brt J ,es ‘ the first nesting 
of these passages suggests that A»^H- buS ?^: A fi rst reading 
label on the skin St * Abbott Put the wrong locality 

his booby was actually takeiTon ^ ^ Wasbi **tpn, and that 
would certainly seem to be ^th^ G1 ° ri0S0 *. i T^ e ,atter Wand 

Sli.d. -ft 

other island in these seas". ’ Said n0t to be found on any 
He landed^ eeu J. M . Nicoll. 

a;t,r 

w^prlaSTed?^'B<STo“ P. 1 ? 010 ^ ofW^^^n^d 

£S , £^srSS£S££s , ss 

atbX f b t, Abbott^ 

ubbotti ThA nni A idgway on the same page as Sulci 

examples Jere p^enfand"th-rtfiWT ? S that 
Grant's reduction of^cXaWm/J? S * haVln * acce P ted Okdlvie- 
(in Sharpe and Ogilvie-Grant 1898 ? u - S { . c ^ ano ^ 

bothering about them Onthpnfh^t^ f ld not : lhmk lfc worth 

dd^^and^that resuac ^^^ r< ^^ti le (ln Amdrews'^igoo 1 - 

February WM yed In n h‘‘ 1 ';i ,d ^ r -\ 8 ; r0UP from August 1908 to 
he mentions "a gannet (Sulu abbot ti) wiich is peculate 
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UrnTThabTiheCfd^, On Assump- 

of the island, and only Icing % l? W - parts 

never seen on Aldahrn ” L. mi , l , 0 sea 10 hsh l it was 

Linnean Society of I^ndon Unlink a *q ^ £ ibrarian of the 
brought back two Ju” u‘ 14 Se Ptember, 1949) Fryer 

Museum as "Gray, Handbook of Bird^v 0 ^?* by the Brit ish 
species 11104 and 11105’’ tIipv \ r ? S ' ^enus 2903, and 

Museum at Gambridw . n*a ♦ » ey were placed in the Zoology 
Cott l7a£ S2W 0f Dl ‘ «• * 

are adult Sula abbotti in fairly fresh plumage 
no appreciable way from the mU* uf " ' 

now m the Raffles Museum collection, 
to have published i.._ 
extract given above, 
teres ted* in them, as 
published two : 
he had still not 


in the Zoology 

-- ' g 

Without question they 

;17 "sSmfnehf ? ssura ^“" bS beyond^ 

Seemingly he was not particularly in- 
, *? a fo° tnote to his account of the island 

>eais alter his return to England, he admits that 

from Christni^ wSSd? s P edmens <* ^botti with examples 
Assumnt?on raC Th nIy tW ° £ th £ r 2? ublished notes.on the boobies of 

ssr ^Spetts.ss2Tfflsga atss 

to thm.^iwof5^!52T r saya fr ° m inf °™ ati °“ SU ^ lied 

Booby 1 ) 1 £ L“ U rea^“ was fold thffno 

oft^ ol^ 11 att r Pte ? since 1930 and th at, though 1 one 
time" nnnp u-m h contl,ll,cd J° frequent the island for some 

fLe /ast one fuis dirf^ 6 " SmCC 1936 ’ a ” d ft is foared that 
Vesey-Fitzgerald (1941: 521) says, 

"On Assumption this bird nested in bushes on a big 
sand dune. 1 he island has for many years been worked 

birds 0111 A *\nlu e ^ b 9“ rera have wrought havoc among the 
bii ds. A single individual o i this interesting species, which 

Sf^plTred^ut wh" aBy ^ iS 5aW 10 haVC fmal| y 
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These tw° accounts give a discrepancy of ten years in the date 
when the last bird was probably seen. Apart from this they 
tally fairly well, and are obviously based on a common 
local belief. 

Two points emerge from the accounts summarised above. 
Une is that the two skins collected by Fryer provide us with 
the only definite evidence that we have that abbotti was once 
resident on Assumption. Glorioso would seem to have been a 
inland for it, and the confusion arising from 
Abbott s conflicting statements forces one to treat his evidence 
with caution. Nicoll's silence on the subject could also be' taken 
as suggesting that the colony was on Glorioso. Assumption was 
still uninhabited in 1906 and apparently not’ troubled by the 
guano-collectors who now work it regularly, but he found 
Glorioso settled by a Frenchman who had taken a lease of the 
«sland. He was growing maize for food, and clearing as much 
the nalaral vegetation as he could to cultivate coconut palms, 
hven at the time of Abbott's visit in 1892 many of the large 
- 3 e? n cut down, though the island was not then 

inhabited. If Sula abbotti had actually been on Glorioso in 1892 
it would have had ample grounds for leaving, or at least being 
very scarce, by 1906. In addition Nicoll’s examination of 
Glorioso was slightly disturbed by the presence of the French¬ 
man. It was, therefore, more perfunctory than his investigation 
oi Assumption, which he searched sufficiently thoroughly to find 
three birds (a ground-cuckoo, a turtle-dove and a heron) ap¬ 
parently new to science. Finally it should be remembered that 
the race of the Masked Booby, S. dactylatra, inhabiting the 
western Indian Ocean sometimes breeds in immature plumage, 
as Moreau has recently and so ably shown (1940: 52). On 
■Latham Island, oiF Dar-es-Salaam, there is a colony in which 
about one-third of the birds nest in mottled dress. * Such indi- * 
victuals might easily be thought to be specifically distinct from 
the normal adults, and they do actually resemble Sula abbotti 
more nearly than they do adults of their own species. Neither 
Betts nor Vesey-Fitzgerald actually saw specimens of Abbott's 
Booby on or from Assumption, and Wood-Jones has shown us 
that it is possible to mistake the Masked Booby for it if the 
material is not examined critically. 

1 he second point that emerges from the published notes 
on the Assumption Island boobies is the difference between the 
nesting site that the birds are forced to use there and the one 
that they select on Christmas Island. Low, straggling bushes 
on a sand dune 60 (Nicoll, 1908: 107) or 90 (Fryer, 1911: 432) 
feet above sea level is a poor substitute for the crowns of the 
tail jungle trees on the plateau slopes on Christmas Island. But 
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notes ON ABBOTT’S BOOBY 

005 - 66 ) shows well that th«r Q . evatl °n. Murphy (1936 to\ . 

number Of references to it one in toe ^ 

building anywhere other than in lltdf ° ote d Sula sida rubriues 

favourable to it when the last trie d , eserteci localities otherwise 
ave ®° y two recorded co“ni^f d o a , PPe i , : eii from them. YVe 
‘ eXhlb ‘ ta «“ —e ri^darrf^viour 0640 "'’ bUt Seem '^!y 

(b) the Recorded Specimens. 

has alr^d? oi Abb °tfs Booby 

e scen that apparently nn rniu? n f 0 * these notes. It will 
Z " bird. The o^^co^t 0 ^ • taken an Wchfck 

that given in the present wS ■t 5 e ,mjllatu re plumage is 
Christmas Island (194? ,o "nL 11 ^ notes on the birds 0 f 
tions made with the aid of were based on observa- 
Youngsters in seemingly inaccessible'I!? 0n A three developing 
not appreciated that no bird h^H ' tS u At the time it was 
juvenile plumage and nrt *? had ever been taken in a tw 
them, but it is very doubt?uMf P f h m , ade to C0,Ject one of 

by any normal means The tb ey could have been reached 
of tall trees, 80-90 feet &“?? we, ; e -Elated in the crowns 
woody cover’ on a sSp %%»^ ht, ^ b ° Ve the 5 E 5 
ob ck is naked, as in the 4 The newly hatched 

Th Iou J w,t b the face and bill *i littln J 1 f s ’ and dull grey in 
The down is long nuro whJl 3 ^ darker than the bodv 

Such juvenile feathers -is !^! P 3nd apparent, V thickly placed’ 
plumage is an uneven rather se ? n u suggest that the first 

?emT and m °[ e mott,e d on^heunS'nans^Th the back « and 
lerrug^s arc almost black. During Lhe whnlp If* rectrices a nd 
and a quarter years on ChristSfs ? ° f my stay of two 

on the wing that I felt sure was !,£•! ne A v ?f saw a bird 
This was most unfortunate but not m ® Abbott 's Booby, 
majority nested in the region fuKll^ / surprlsm *' The great 
immature forms of the other two booh.^T the settlements, the 

scarce . 16 ^ ° n this “ land > and * 

599-600; reprinted'Tlos h- R idfirway U893: 

Mus. 23, 1950. 
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and oilmen 440"). The other fourteen recorded adults are 
as follows:— 


Coll. Itate 
No. 


C olivet or 


Total 

Svx Length Tail Wing Tarsus 
in the Fiat 

flesh 


Exposed 
Cuh nen 


(Assumption Island ; specimens ut Cambridge*) 

•• f*y«*. 247 447 .. 112 

**y*r . 227 402 .. IliV 


(Christmas Island; specimens in British Mu,rum: J. D. Macdonald, in lilt.) 
1808.0.111.40 


Oct. 1898 

Andrews 

M 


223 

432 


lOK 

1909.5.2.3 

13-8-08 

Andrews 

51 

.. 

219.5 

430 


109 

1909.5.2.4 

I4-8-U8 

1909.3.2.5 

Andrews 

P 


224 

437 

•• 

110 

12-K-08 

Andrews 

F 


231- 

402 


110 

1909.5.2.0 

28-8-08 

Andrews 

P 


230 + 

458 


115 

(Specimens now 
Tw 50 2- 0-32 

in the Raffles 
Tweedie 

Museum) 

M 

772 

247 

430 

43 

109 

Tw 55 1- 9-32 

T word jo 

P 

787 

205 

100 

45 

113 

Tw 57 2- 9-32 

Tweedie 

F 

701 

249 

435 

47 

111 

Tw 58 2- 9-32 

Tweedie 

F 

787 

248 

458 

48 

1LO 

A1 10-11-40 

Gibson-Hill’ F 

785 

203 

447 

43 

112 

(Chasm, 1933, p. 

08, also records ) 4 
.. M 

701 

2(8) 

441 

42 

110 

.. 

.. 

P 

770 

203 

450 

45 

112 


Andrews describes the soft parts as: eye, very dark; feet, grey 
with black webs. Tweedie gives: iris, dark brown; bill, light 
pinkish grey with the tip dark brown, or bluish grey with the 
tip blackish; and the legs and proximal half of the feet grey 
green or greenish-bluish grey, with the distal half of the feet 
blackish. The present writer's field notes give the colouring 
of the adult soft parts, the same in both sexes, as: iris, dark 
brown; eyelids, black with a small bluish green area on the 
lower lid; bill, fleshy white to fleshy grey or green, with the 
tip almost black; bare skin of the face, dark dull grey, almost 
black, except for the inter-ramal skin and the base of the 
mandible which are a pale bluish green; tarsus and proximal 
two joints of the toes and webs dull, slightly greenish grey, with 
the web more slaty and darker, almost black, along its free 
border. 


4m The total length given by Chasen is "total length in the flesh”. 
The other measurements were made on the skins in the Raffles Museum. 
The tail is described as "from base of central feathers"; he gives 200 mm. 
for No. 56, 206 min. for No. 55, 203 nun. for No. 57, and 213 mm. for No. 58. 
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NOTES ON ABBOTT’S BOOBY 

sshm 

mmmm 

«a“ioAcr y a B l SOme t,mC bef ° rc so m “ h —tSal is 

° f SpeC ‘ fi S cha, ' acte >' 3 Kidgway defines 
robust n,l , „ ' S - X“ M Sundevall, but bill much more 

different, the prevailing colour of the 
f.,t r n l ' leCP black . mstead « f R'ayish brown, the wing 

ImleTy and^hn,H'l!? eS a " d “ verta) _, With inncr webs a '“‘ bases 
Hanks m-irked with pU /* e . whlte ’ and lhe u PP er tail-coverts and 
Comparing ,ff ttat ? or w «*ge-shaped spots of black”. 

6 eiS frnm h M fit series wibh specimens of S. dactylatra 
more robui nM.ih, Keel ‘ n »i he bill does not appear relatively 
the rinwinu 1 1 base ’ r 9 n * be °^ ler hand it is certainly larger, 
markTanfiJho' V* f ^ upper mandible at the tip U more 
in LldiH,m d rl d ?• SUrface m this reB ‘ on is Strongly keeled; 

contmue furSL tttvr 3 tbc cultin * et| R e a 'e coarser and 
of the wimi ^Lhf u ‘ 0tt ; ards ll ]c Rape. The prevailing colour 
(Assun uUon ’’Vr the undoubtedly fully adult specimens 
and Christmas Island Nos. 5 G, 57 and Al) is 

In addhL?ih C<, i P ' blaCk ’v this is nut so in Nos. 55 and 68 . 
Mol t ^fe H b ? >W p msh b i ack a, ' ea3 in fresh Plumage dactylatra 
differen™ ft ‘ t as . to .“PPear almost black. The great 
medfan fLJlt h * c ? l °? nJ >K “ that bedouti has the lesser and 
h uWrnf/; the. i nc ,t dlng the angle of the wing, white; whereas 

the his^ Jhile f I !it « rs, fi a 1, 1 \ 1 f tr "' ay points out ’ are blajik with 
tlu base white. In the field the predominent difference is the 

shade a Fm- llv X H nt fi° f d f‘ rk colouration r certainly not its 
\! K y the ank ^ eathers often have the dark spot tri- 

52 *fullv\ S 5 lfi? C i ?n ! C ? nh ? ed t0 one web * not Placed medially. 
*‘ n ,i a<kl,t b,rds ,n Present series also show several 

men The whT fr ° m Kld . gway ' s description of the type speci- 

Iv^-il in n hp fn ea ° n l hG gT , cater coverts is restricted to the 
3 asal hall of the inner web, and is also repeated at the extreme 

f u e hc s th Vhh e, ;r ij: thi f is ” 0t tbe as having\heso 

earners with inner webs pure white, except at tin” The 
outermost primary has the outer web black not white, and the 


Mus. 23, 1950. 
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whili It l h VH xt are a dark yellowish horn. 6 The 

at f h l ree enti of the outer tail feathers is never more 
t an an abrupt very narrow border at the extreme tip, while in 

end Ste Und aIways in the pairs, the 

RM A i 8 0fl^ 8b0V ? V^n°r f , our birds < Nos - 65 58; ?also 

and 1909.5.2.6) have the dark areas on the 
rc!\ lgS and sca P u l ars niuch paler than the others. Chasen (1933: 

r)liL a uro SSe ThV ie 5 e blrds , ** aduIts moultin S from worn to new 
ThTt.hi« o a s< * m acceptable to the present writer, 

but w.W andoubt(jd, y »» the condition of fully adult birds, 
of nmnlSf d scapular feathers appear to be in the process 
Thp Spr liT a late ,mmature plumage to the final one. 
th^ I mZT^; a 7 UCh M WOrn ’, hava thcir dark ■«*» no darker 
h ive rerl,wij f L d t b i* ladm £ ln a year could scarcely 

cover f -mnl,!jn aC U . 1 J ac i k t0 r this condition - Further the new 
hK L h.ff P o in 2 a, ong the front edge of the wing are not 
b ! a {J» but . a 4 v ; er y dai * umber. That is to say they are appre- 
u«ibl\ paler than in the fully mature adult birds. In addition 

and 1^w°e f ll d d^fineH Ped A feath w rS on , lhe danks arc ‘ ratlier Iai 'P er 
on!v •», inS f d ; number of feathers on the edges have 
only an indeterminate dark decking at the free end. 

fo _ nl vo . seem trom the above measurements that the 

dilToi-ern^h m & eneral slightly larger than the males, though no 
d Itcrence has been noted in the colouring of the soft parts. 

E 

Tail Wing flat Tarsus* Culmcn 
200-247 432-441 42-43 108-110 

222-4 
203-265 
232-0 + 


Total 
length* 
7G1-772 
766-5 
761-787 
777-2 


Wing flat 
432-441 
436-3 
435—162 
450-9 


Tarsus' 

42- 43 
42-5 

43- 48 
45-6 


• 109 
110-116 
112-4 


Males, range 
average 
Females, range 
average 

females 5 only. Other measurements based on 
males -1, females 8, as in table on page 72. Fryer's two skins 
are not sexed, but judging by these figures they are females. 

(c) Field Identification. 

whita ird c /? n be distinguished from any other 
unner surf^^ * th ?i lndl ? l \ 0ce . an b y the almost completely black 
thiT Z^ov !« 1 t je whole wing (as °PP°sed to bedouti where 
inner n fth median coverts are white), by the white on the 
* oJ the secondaries which gives this portion of the wing 

a stuped appearance in the air, and finally by the mottling on 
he postenor part of the Hanks. All three points are su?pr°s- 
ing ly apparent when the bird is in Might. The greater area of 

5- The solid portion of the shaft is black in all the reetrices and 
remiges in an adult S. duclylatra bedouti. 
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NOTES ON ABBOTT’S BOOBY 

lesVSC t„° ^e S Ser“hl„r a i ng ^ but the 

«rong yellow - “ot^ & 

*5; ! i«S B 

invariably aliSts i,d na«, n know ; th , e Masked Booby 
we BBT' n T** BS 0 "* would 

m^mmwrn 

mmsmm 

«fS 

coveru n^ „Z™?r “P? ,h, ? l W»‘ te d Hanks and uTper uT- 

^K and“n outJitv /S'" 188 in , thi3 area d ^er in position- 
ii t ana ra quality. Abboth, as we know it. is alwavs h bird nf 

d/cr P f c .° 0U1 ‘ contrasts in the plumage, but relatively subdued 

The di^wo^d SAotto 
fhitT nnfnf tu pIumi ) ge “pbotti from an early dactulatra . On 
b “ “".blv PKsent wnter can give no information. There 
s cciUinlj no booby on Christmas Island with which anv 
b i \ } Q hcavdy-built abbotti could be confused But it 

m.ght well be that there is no sound character for separaUng it 
from the young daetylatm in the field separating it 

* ld jr*? (1 ?? 5: . 522 ) ^ves figures, based on a very limited 
series, showing his single ubbutti to be noticeably larger than 

t 3 Act ?, ally measurements given here fo g r it are 
on the whole smaller than those for twelve S. dactulatra hednuti 
~ ed ° n N j° rth | Keeling ( 8ee Gibson-Hill, 1950 ^ 231 ) except 

Summary 

mJ&vx: iZ’jAsrsz t ^ 

discovered, Assumption island (fhe tP'Z ®? u P d * ha '' e been 

doth in the tropical Indian Ocean This ^ and Christmas Island. 

.0 have disappeared fr„„, the first of these E&TbJMSBSS 


Mur. 23, 1950. 
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tStSSi'S^sgr 5 lMa - 10 ' "• hich **™ s t 

from Christmas Ishnd was sudS! w r 8l ‘°. n , 0n a further 6 adults 

& as? asj r33“^*« 
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No. 10, A note on the Alaska Willow-Warbler, Phulloscopus 
borealis (Blasius) in the Malay Peninsula. 

When I was compiling the recent checklist of the birds of 
Malaya it seemed to me that the only race of the Arctic Willow- 
Warbler, Phylloscopus borealis (Blasius), which could be said 
with certainty to be reaching the area covered by the list is the 
typical one (1949: 202) .* At that time the only information 
available here on the Alaskan race, P. b. kennicotti (Baird), was 
that provided by Ridgway (1904: 696-97) and Ticehurst (1938: 
131-32), and the brief reference to the possibility of its occur¬ 
rence in the Philippines published by Amadon and Jewett (1946: 
547). All three notices give kennicotti as smaller than the 
typical borealis, but taken together they present a confusing 
picture of any possible colour differences. Ridgway says that 
the upper parts are decidedly greyer in kennicotti, at least in 
spring and summer, and the under parts less strongly tinged 
with yellow. Ticehurst, on the other hand, refers to three birds 
from Alaska which appear to be yellower, not less yellow, on the 
under parts. Amadon and Jewett say of a possible example 
from the Philippines that it is “buffy and rather short-billed, 

suggesting that it might be the Alaska Willow-Warbler-_” A 

careful examination of the material in the Rallies Museum 
collection showed that while a number of the skins are small 
they cannot be said to differ appreciably in colouring from 
obviously typical borealis. In view of the apparent uncertainty 
with regard to the characters of kennicotti, and the doubt cast 
by Ticehurst on the validity of the race, no attempt was made 
then to claim that it winters in Malaya. 

More recently Parkes and Amadon (1948: 86-87) have 
reviewed the problems of the identification of P. B. kennicotti and 
the determination of its wintering range. These authors rely 
largely on wing length (measured fiat). On this they refer 
wintering males with a wing length of less than 65 mm. to 
kennicotti. Two males with wing lengths of 65 mm. they con¬ 
sider to be intergrades, though ihey feel that they are more 
likely to be large kennicotti than small borealis. This is con¬ 
sistent with the findings of Ticehurst (tom. cit.: 124) who 
examined 478 examples of the typical race; he gives a wing 
length of 65-72 mm.; exceptionally over 70, for males and 
(58.5, 61.5) 62.5-66 mm. for females. Unfortunately Parkes 
and Amadon do not attempt to define their dividing line for 
female birds. 

Working on the criterion outlined above, Parkes and 
Amadon consider twelve male specimens which they have 
examined to be definitely kennicotti (wings, 60-64; average 

°* The territories of the Federation of Malaya and the Colony of 
Singapore. 

Mus. 23, 1950. 
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62-2 mm.). Five of these were taken on Luzon, in the Philippine 
Islands, during the months of September, October, January, 
March and April. From a total of 30 Philippine specimens, 
including male, female and unsexed birds, they assign 12 (Luzon 
and Palawan) to kennicotti . Other non-breeding localities from 
which they have seen specimens which they would refer to this 
race are given as eastern China (Shantung and Yunnan), 
Peninsular Siam (Nongkok), the Malay States (Kedah Peak), 
Celebes and Selayar Island, south of Celebes. The two male 
specimens with a wing length of 65 mm., referred provisionally 
to kennicotti, were from Luzon and Guru Island, in the Moluccas. 
In conclusion the authors point out that although two-fifths of 
their Philippine specimens of P. borealis are apparently of the 
Alaskan race only 3 out of 55 examples from the East Indies 
seen by them can be referred to it. “It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to assume that the Philippine Islands represent an 
important, if not the principal, wintering area for kennicotti." 

The Raffles Museum collection contains approximately 109 
skins of Phylloscopus borealis. Of these 71, of which 8 are 
not sexed, were taken on the mainland of the territory of the 
Federation of Malaya, or on the adjacent off-lying islands, and 
28 in peninsular or south-west Siam. The dates range from 
the end of August to 15 May. The remainder come from Borneo 
(North Borneo 3, Sarawak 3), the Anamba Islands in the South 
China Sea (3) and East Java (1, 9 wing 62-5 mm.). The two 
series likely to be of value are those from Malaya and Siam. 
The wing lengths (measured flat) are shown graphically in 
the accompanying text figure. If we accept the criterion of 
Parkes and Amadon and agree that males with a wing length of 
less than 65 mm. should be ascribed to kennicotti we find that 
20 out of the males from Malaya are of this race, 5 are possible 
intergrades and only 17 are unquestionably typical borealis; the 
corresponding figures for the series from Siam are 7, 0 and 7. 
If the measurements for female birds are considered we find 
that we have 7 Malayan skins with a wing length of less than 

63 mm., 1 at 63 mm. and 10 lying between 6*1-68 mm. The 
Siamese figures are 6 below 63 mm., 2 at 63 mm. and 6 from 

64 67 mm. 

Phylloscopus borealis as a whole occurs widely and in some 
numbers in suitable areas throughout the Malay States from 
late September to early April. If the figures outlined above are 
accepted it must be taken that at least half the birds belong 
to the Alaskan race, and this region must be accounted at least 
as important as the Philippines as a wintering area for it. 
Less is known about southern Siam and the Siamese portion of 
the peninsula. Riley (1938: 433) says that borealis has been 
taken practically all over the country south to Patani, but 
Deignan (1945: 475) quotes only one record (11 September, 
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5 out of the 10 Phyllosc&pus taken on the east side are unsexed; 

2 of these have wings of 63 mm„ one of 64 mm. and one oi 
65 mm.; they might, therefore, be males of P. b. Ikennicotti or 
females of the typical race. The remainder provide 2 examples 
of kennicotti ( 3 3 62 and 64 mm.; Kuala Tahan 1 ahang). - ot 
typical borealis ( <5 67, 9 67 mm.; Horsburgh Lighthouse and 
Pahang), and a male with a wing of 65 mm., probably kennicotti. 
Of the 37 males from the west side of the southern portion ot 
the peninsula, 18 have wings of less than 65 mm., 4 of bo mm. 

and 15 of 66-71 mm. .. .... 

A C. V. van Bemmel has most kindly supplied me {in lut., 

16 December, 1919) with the wing measurements of the 
specimens of P. borealis in the Buitenzorg collection. 1 hey total 
34 skins from various localities from Sumatra eastwards to 
Flores. On the criterion established above only one specimen 
can be attributed with certainty to kennicotti. a temale (wing 
flat 61-9 mm.) taken at “Point D above Long Petah . Central 
East Borneo. Two males (wings 67*3 and 67-8 mm.) 
same locality are undoubtedly typical borealis; a sccond female 
(wing 63 2 mm.) is intermediate. Three unsexed specimens 
(wings 630, 63-8 and 65-6) from Lebanghara on the be ra w ai 
ltiver Central Borneo, cannot be classified satisfactorily. 1 
the rest as we have noted, the Buitenzorg collection gives no 
indication that P. b. kennicotti reaches the greater or Lesae* 
Sunda Islands. Certainly it cannot be doing so in numbeis m 
any way comparable to the populations apparently wintering 
in the Philippines and the Malay Peninsula. _j 

To sum up. If one accepts the proposition put forwaid 
by Parkes and Amadon that males of P. borealis With a wing 
length of less than 65 mm. should be ascribed to the Alaskan 
race, kennicotti. and that individuals with a wing of 65 iram. 
probably belong to it, it would appear that about half the 
examples of this species reaching the Malay Peninsula are of 
this nice. Further it seems probable that a large proportion 
of these birds are approaching by way of the southern fnnge 
of the mainland of Asia, and not across the ^outhern portion 
of the South China Sea or the coast of Borneo. We stilll have 
no evidence that kennicotti moves on to Sumatra or Java, though 
presumably strays must be reaching these regions. 

Phylloscopus borealis xanthodryas Swinhoe. 

Chasen (1935: 250) says “Some of our previous records of 
xanthodryas from various parts of Malaysia, and those of some 
other authors, we now consider as very doubtful • • • *. ”' J* 

have, however, seen birds from Borneo quite clearly belonging to 
xanthodryas’*. These latter specimens are not now m the Rallies 
Museum ‘collection, which in 1948 contained no ommples of 
xanthodryas (Gibson-Hill, 1949: 202). More recently I have 
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been examining some non-incorporated material from Borneo 
and find among it a skin taken “between Victory Island and 
(the) coast of Borneo” by Commander A. W. Sprott on 5 
October, 1941. 7 It is, I think, unquestionably an example of 
xanthodryas and it would seem to be of interest to put it on 
record here. It is identified as a male. The wing flat measures 
7(v5 mm., and the first primary exceeds the primary coverts by 
about 2 mm. It is a little brighter above and slightly yellower 
below than a number of our skins of typical borealis, but it could 
not be picked out from the remainder on these characters. The 
under wing coverts, however, are noticeably buffy and the 
axillaries a fine light lemon yellow. 

Ticehurst (1938: 131) accepts wintering examples of 
xanthodryas from the Middle Kiu Iviu Islands (one), Palawan 
and Luzon in the Philippines, North Borneo, Labuan and 
Sarawak in Borneo, the Anamba Islands, West Java and 
Sumatra. There do not appear to be any reliable records from 
Indo-China, Siam, Burma or the Malay Peninsula. Deignan 
identified a unique female from Chiang Mai, altitude 1,000 feet, 
which he took on 27 October, 1935, as xanthodryas. Ticehurst 
who examined the specimen subsequently decided that it is more 
likely to be P.b. examinandus Stresemann, and recently Deignan 
(1945: 475) lists it under the latter name. There are relatively 
few records but it would seem that this race of the Arctic 
Willow-Warbler, unlike kennicotti, is travelling south by way 
of the Philippines and then along the south east side of the 
South China Sea rather than by way of the coasts of the Gulf 
of Siam. 
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No. 11, Nesting notes on the Malayan Longtailed Tailor-Bird, 
Ovt/iotuniua sutorius maculicollis Moore. 

The Longtailed Tailor-Bird" occurs widely throughout the 
lowlands and foothills ol the Malay States. Its" favourite haunts 
:ire areas oi scrub vegetation, gardens and orchards. In these 
and similar habitats it is the commonest of the tailor-birds in 
the western states at least, and on the islands of Penang and 
Singapore. It is by no means a shy bird and freely takes up 
breeding territories in gardens inside the municipal limits of 
the larger towns. The greater part of the original field data 
recorded here was obtained in the Sime Hoad Internment Camp, 
on Singapore island, in 1944-45; the remainder has been 
gathered subsequently in the Tanglin district of the town. 

It is probable that this bird usually restricts itself to alti¬ 
tudes below about 2,500-3,000 feet, but it may extend its range 
upwards in suitable areas. Cairns (in litt.) reports it from 
the vicinity of the bungalow gardens on the crest of Penang Hill 
(circa 2,700 feet). Chasen (1939: 324) refers to breeding on 
the Larut Hills, Perak, at a height of over 3,000 feet. Bromley 
(in litt.) says that he has seen it at Jeriau Farm (circa 3,200 
ieet) on Frazer’s Hill and that it is numerous in the cleared 
areas at the summit at altitudes up to 4,200 feet. The Raflles 
Museum collection includes unique males from Ulu Liang (3,500 
feet) and Gunong Gapis (3,700 feet), both in Pahang. Edgar 
(in litt.) reports it at 4,500 feet at Cameron’s Highlands and 
Berwick (1947: 39) as high as 5,000 feet 


General Habits. 


Tiiis is a busy, perky little bird, with something wren-like 
m its movements. It is found in a large range of bushy and 
lightly wooded habitats, including unweeded rubber estates and 
open scrub. It is seen most frequently in or near cultivated 
areas and is probably commonest in orchards, gardens and the 
vicinity of kampongs. On the other hand it is not normally 
encountered in or near the mangrove belt, where its place is 
taken by the Ashy Tailor-Bird, O. septum ru/iceps (Less.). It 
feeds almost entirely on small insects, insect larvae and spiders 
It appears to be very partial to ants and minute beetles. These 
are taken largely from among the taller plants and low bushes 
but occasionally birds can be seen working over the lower 
branch es of trees, particularly if they are in flower. It generally 


\ No - 482 , °f l the Malayan Checklist. Strictly Resident. The 

C i* ra ? ters n0t murked * The mule bird is Slightly 
brighter than the female, and for part of the year has the central tail 
featners elongated 10-20 mm. beyond the remainder. 
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Z 1 HBE rit 

whT t ° Ver he back *. U is in constant use as a counterbalance 
m0Vmff in “ *"-• and at suchS 

the in\e^ b nf bl ffwi ? C0C J Tailor-Bird maintains 

but vve st M l^lr iec,, t ng , terntory throughout its adult life, 

never S ^ti^»an^oZr 

at “S 

Whli 6 ^ 0 / an - ac . re * and they ma >' be as large as 2-3 acres 
While nesting is in progress the cock makes periodic feeding 

tours round parts of his area, calling loudly and stridently as 
i does so. He generally becomes noticeable two or three weeks 
before the eggs are laid. At first the series of calls a™ Ihort 
nit they increase in length and volume while the hen is sitting 

.hiivtT tinU i%^f. nmg sllght,y ’ un til shortly after the young 
chicks have left the nest. Then there is a spell of several weeks 
during which his note is huskier and heard only at fairly wide 
intervals. Alter that he may begin a second brood, with renewed 
caHing, or remain almost silent and be forgotten. In Singapore 
the birds start calling about the second or third week of Decem- 

thc eiK l o1 the autumn rains, and they can be heard 
} n ( bfieient areas from then on until August or September 
In the case ot one nest which was under observation the chicks 
did not leave until 18 October, and the cock was calling briefly 
to within a few days of the end of the month. 

Voice. 

_.y ,e L°ngtailed Tailor-Bird has only one call, but there is 
conMdeiabh; individual variation in the composition of the phrase 
and, aa we have seen, in the intensity and frequency with which 

lL f ut [ ere£ . , ; l IL ls u sbrill, strident disyllabic note which is 
1 epeated with monotonous regularity. The sound generally 
i0 J\ e bet'yeen whee-ti or ch wee-te and der-zeet or tPr -' 
weit. Molcsworth (quoted in Madoc 1947: 90) suggests 
dar-zee. Herbert (1923: 98) gives too-urit for the birds ne£ 
round Bangkok; this does not sound right unless his i is meant 
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to be very long. Deignan (1945: 488) says that whee, weet, 
tu-wheef anil pee’-to are among the variants that he has heard.* 
Smythies (1940: 154) gives chw-ee for the Burmese race, 0. s. 
patiu Hodgson. 

During the nesting season the call is very loud and piercing 
for the size of the bird. Usually at this time a cock gives 30-60 
calls in just under half as many seconds. Then he rests for 5-10 
seconds. Sometimes he utters as many as 100-250 before he 
stops; long series, which are easier to measure, normally average 
75-80 calls in half a minute. After about 10-20 sequences he 
is generally quiet for a much longer period, and may not be 
heard again for half an hour or more. He normally makes his 
first tour of the day shortly after sunrise, and goes on at intervals 
past the noontide heat to nightfall. Not unnaturally one notices 
it most in the early morning and round midday, when it seems 
strange at times that anything living should have so much 
energy. Like all his little brethren, he is very vocal when the 
weather begins to clear by day after heavy rain. As each call 
is uttered the lower throat swells and discloses the black bases 
of the feathers, and a small area of blackish skin on each side 
of the neck. This can prove a pitfall for the unwary as the 
only other species in this region which achieves the same 
stridency and regularity of note is the Blacknecked Tailor-Bird, 
O. «. atrogularis Temminck. In the latter bird the individual 
notes are shorter, harsher and monosyllabic, dzee or dzeek rather 
than the der-zee f* or ter-weet’ of the present species. 

The number of calls to a sequence, and their pitch, drop 
after the chicks leave the nest. The notes are then huskier and 
the sequences short. In this form it is not so easy to identify it. 
Once he is-well clear of his breeding worries the cock apparently 
emits no more than an occasional quiet chuckle of three to a 
dozen subdued notes. Probably the hen commits herself to this 
much self-advertisement at all times, but it is less easy to be 
sure of her behaviour in this respect. Birds flushed from the 
nest, or frightened when feeding, may utter one or two rather 
sharp, short calls, almost as though in anger, but often they go 
silently. Both the cock and the hen emit a soft single or double 
cheep when they reach the nest with food for the chicks. Apart 
from this the hen normally approaches it silently, while the 
cock calls loudly at intervals on his way there. Youngsters cheep 
softly when being fed in the nest, and sometimes almost con¬ 
tinuously when they are following an adult round afterwards. 

9. The subspecific status of the Siamese birds is discussed in an 
Appendix at the end of this paper, see pp. 96 and 97. 
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notes o N the malavan lo.nctailed TAILOR-SIRO 
Breeding Season. 

the latter 1 pm'o® itSberuT !f din8r t season no ™ally runs from 

vrsr&s; '£ 

records nests found in the cmir^r^ on ?* S P lttJ e (1950: 195) 
■Promontory from January tJf^Sr 0 < r' onstr uction on the Chanpi 
August; nests with eggs were fjfer ar J d ? gain in May and 

$°. not include known second a hove figures 

I have records of nests Sd wl IT* att ^P^- In addition 

Apnl (i nest), June (1 nest) « n 1 m February (2 nests) 

It is probable that thei n r Ci i. August (2 neats). >' 
annual rhythm over aUeast thet^J ° W a PP roxi mately the same 
hough the laying s° f S 6 » Slates? 
m this area. It does not, apparent lv 3Lrt ,? f ° nth ?V ‘wo earlier- 
;>1), vvlmse experience is based lao t f r * Madoc (1947: 

elvuaiitanriistriei of Pahangsa v s thilf S f e h Jan . ffor ' Kedah and 
niay extend from Janunrv r says ‘•hat the breeduig season 
locality. Edgar (1933- J io\ .. / u ! le * Vai *ying according to the 
district of Perak in February* Tp^J « the bindings 

7.) r( * ords a nest with young found Berw *ck (1940: 

J erak, on 11 February and f ant Bun tar, north-west 

Kyvesj: Mad <*) ^uly e fc?^ m ^; 

CiuttSeTfiSn Bang Nara S |n1paVji» l * 0U,d S - eem to begin later 
collection, are dated April Mav 2 i"T Raffl “ Museum 
September. Herbert iSu-'Jrf 7 . (2) . June (2), July ( 2 ) and 
of Bangkok nesting is carried l¥ ys 1 lat ' n l *>e neighbourhood 
with June and e rV July ^ the ? Iay 10 late August 

Baker (1924 : 411) and WlSuer H92s . per ’°, d - Stuart 

as the principal breeding months for th, ¥ 3) - «! ve M “y to July 
Smythies (1940: 154) sav, th,? th e typical race in India- 

S°">® Bangkok males beg^n their nost Bur 1 mose race.’ 

<ts the third week in July (R M Ji; t upt ' al nioult as early 
presumably only one or two ),™1 P mens 14 a "d 18 July) - 
Central Siam, Bum! and Tndia “ re reared each year in 
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as Siam ’ and therc ’ 

at the 3 U r r“f the « n s ^n^ Ied J ail ° r ;? ird be S ins *> «*t 

Hoc. cit.) writing of Norths &* ' ntl !. tbem - Dci S» a « 

^Wr h iss«; 

February 6 ^ Mav^Febnmrv i s Edga " 

the wettest periods Hv m nJ a ?^ a very dry month, and 
Singapore iSSfd tvhn^ m d a Apr,I j uld 0ctoher - Similarly on 

SSSte~§|i=£p 5 S 

intervals between them L *October t,. December, in the 

to nest at the end of the wetter welu^r ^ 7 a,lor ‘ Bln . 1 l be £ ins 
the short dry phase Hip Un. 1 !- e ^ f /. I'lins on through 

past the second dry spell to finish we *i wcal lj cr and 

wettest months of the year ae iin il l b , efor P, l \ reachcs , the 

the C t° n 

Nest. 

wa sms 

as ftsI-SSi-KF y*siw* 

nests that he saw round rhion^M C l L l says that al1 the 

swtjar^Has& 7 ?«“‘ 

low bough of a pjaccci in the foliage on a 

within 10 feet of the ground ’ Thphir!} 6 aUer , site . kee P s them 
the plant that they choose so inn» ^ i* fjs ar c not p a rti cu lar about 

a s&ra 

Bri ^ 5 G 1L- jgggon t S^SS j^ 

«vpn the hottest hours ofthe “a? fin ^ ar<1 “nstantly. during 
ram”. Smythies (/oc. eft.) L y t w™iS h °i“h , th i “W 8 of heat *"§ 
lighten the gloom of the teak forest during the rafe “ otc he,ps to 
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Ee4f e MahaM m pSteh ft w in shrubs , of Ara Pe, '- lk . discus alba 

craws 

Tj ‘ u* C i glt 01 a ^ 01 . lt ' four ^ct in unweeded rubber estates” 

SrtfaSS -? ot g00d **«“ °f ™5abmw 

evnr rSSn nt,y o in so ! lthern Mala y a a single leaf is used when- 
evci possible. Seventeen of a total of 24 nests which I hnvn 

examined were built on one leaf, 4 were made in the cradle 
between two leaves, 2 were enclosed by three leaves and 1 ‘was 



Moore, Si me L a^gtpo^Au^ »" tori '<« maculicoUi* 

r &££%£&& r«ssr ri, w» 

the margins of the distal third of the leaf are drawn 

st t.-- 

nfargin &ST 
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lialf the leaf. No set pattern is followed when two or more" 
leaves support the nest, and the arrangement depends largely 
on their relationship to each other on the plant. According to 
Herbert ( loc . cit.) the birds in the neighbourhood of Bangkok 
normally employ two leaves, not one. Whistler (loc. cit.), 
writing of the nominate race in India, again says that two or 
more leaves are used; “there is a great deal of variety in the 
method of sewing the leaves together; two large ones may be 
joined down their edges, several smaller leaves may be sewn 
together, or the nest may be slung between two or three leaves 
which are sewn to it and not to each other”. Smythies (loc. cit.) 
says that the Burmese form also uses two or more leaves. 
Unless these authors have been confused by the fact that the 
bird may tack an adjacent leaf lightly to the almost finished 
structure (which is really built on only the one leaf), it would 
seem that the Malayan birds are behaving slightly differently 
from those further north. 

At least the greater part of the building is done by the 
female. In the early stages the male merely patrols the neigh¬ 
bourhood, advertising his presence and his proprietorial interest 
in the matter. Later he not infrequently assists more practically 
by bringing and adding some of the material. The hen starts, 
as we have noted, by sewing the margins of the leaf, or two 
leaves, together to form an inverted cone. The edges are first 
brought into apposition by twisting a few strands of spider’s 
web silk round the whole leaf. Next she pierces the edges and - 
thrusts a small blob of silk through the hole. Then she with¬ 
draws her bill with the remainder of the silk mass in it, leaving 
the final residue on the side from which she started. The tension 
on the joining thread pulls the two blobs of silk into little hard 
lumps, which look superficially very like knots. Generally each 
stitch is made singly, but occasionally, after several have been 
inserted, the hen may thread one back to the opposite side of the 
leaf again. Frequently kapok is also employed for the stitching, 
but not, so far as I am aware, for the first few stitches. Usually 
she makes about 25-45 stitches, working quickly and rather 
jerkily in short bursts separated by wide intervals while she 
searches for more material. In the three cases that were 
watched at this stage the stitching was done in two days. From 
an examination of abandoned attempts it would seem that trouble 
is encountered fairly often at this stage. Sometimes the stitches 
tear through the margin of the leaf, while at others the increased 
tension, as the binding threads weaken, is too much for them. 
Spittle (loc. cit.) says that coloured darning wool, cotton-wool, 
lalang down and vegetable fibres may also be used for. the 
stitching, but in all the nests that I have examined only insect 
or spider silk and kapok had been employed. 
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Work is not begun on the nest itself until the stitching of 
the cone is almost or completely finished. Then the hen may 
pause for a day or two, or she may go straight on with the 
construction ot the nest. On two occasions 1 have seen appa¬ 
rently satisfactory cones abandoned, and the nest built elsewhere. 
It is possible that the hen works at more than one leaf, or pair 
oi leaves, at a time, and then ultimately builds in the one that 
seems most suitable. Once work is started on the nest itself 
it is usually finished, with a little help from the male bird, in 
about four days. The cup, which is neatly and fairly compactly 
constructed, is formed mostly of vegetable fibres, generally verv 
hne grass or coco-nut bast, mixed with kapok or lalang down. 

1 he outside, where it is exposed, is normally covered with line 
stiands of spider’s silk and camouflaged with small pieces of 
moss or other green vegetable fibres. The inside of the nest is 
usually lined with kapok or kapok and vegetable fibres, but there 
may not be enough of this material present to constitute an 
inner layer distinct from the core of the nest. The nest itself 
is nequently much thinner in the area where it is protected bv 
the leaf and in this region may consist of only a few strands 
oi fibie mixed with kapok. As construction proceeds the hen 
occasionally passes stitches through from the back of the leaf 
into the nesting material. The rim of the nest is fairly constant 
in sue with an external diameter of 60-70 nun., and an internal 
uiameter oi 45—55 mm. The depth varies considerably. Usually 
the cup is about 40—15 mm. deep, but it may be as much as 

o mm. bpittle gives l /*-3 inches as the extremes that he 

has seen. 

Sixteen clutches were examined; 9 contained 3 eggs, 5 
contained 4 and the other two 2 each. Spittle says that the 
clutch ranges from 2 to 4, but gives no further details; Edgar 
says that in the Bindings the clutch is either 3 or 4. The Rallies * 
Museum collection contains 5 clutches from the Malay States, 

‘ an( * ~ c /d- The 8 clutches from Bang Nara, in Patani, 

are made up of 1 c/2, 3 c/3, 2 c/4, and, interestingly enough, 

“ , C / J ' Herbert says that the usual number of eggs in the 
neighbourhood of Bangkok is 4. Smythies says that the Burmese 
race lays 3 or 4 eggs, rarely 5 or 6. Stuart Baker gives 3-5, 
very rarely 6, for the nominate race in India; Whistler says that 
a normal clutch is 3 or 4, but 5 or 6 eggs may be found. 
Apparently the clutches further north are rather larger than 
‘■a°® e J ait * in °ur area. I can trace only one record of a clutch 
of 2 taken outsid e the p eninsula, 11 while clutches of 5 and 6, 

n. Cornu Gyldenstolpe (quoted in~Deignan 1945: 488f”records a 
nest with two eggs found near Dot I*ha Sakueng, North Siam, on 22 
July, 1J14, hut it may not have been a completed clutch. 
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3 are rather coronerthanclutchesof f JW* cI , Utches of 
of the peninsula, but Herbert definitely 4 ®^?, the « sout, \ ern Part 
number in the neighbourhood of R«ii g ? 4 . as thc usual 
bo set the fact that the breeding !f gk ° k * A »“*t this must 
north, and the b£ds Uiere^anVn^ “ shorter in the 
most two broods Tn a year * ** rCann & one or at the 

Selangor)? aTera " 15-3 T , iT S,I “5 J sland north to 

W"x 

(average of 200 eggs) and ttutarin* ifi /’v i! r , X n ’5 
100 eggs), all without localities 11<6 (average of 

have been i f ’ Phis observation does not appear to 

Raffles Museum 5 II f f 0nva r by any other observer, but the 
egg taken frnm collectlondoes contain an unidentified cuckoo's 
3nvfi , ? f nes * , of macuHcollis. It is white with the 
17-5 X 12*mm ^ malkln,?s > m POsed on it; its dimensions arc 

Incubation. 

of 3?gg? 'The r de°mi?d/ a ? y d ° Sely for . four clutches, each 
indebted to the late Adrian Goodsea who made a number oTthe 
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visits for me. Laying was spread over three days. In three 
nests the eggs were laid between 6 pan. and 7.30 a.m. the 
following morning ; u I have assumed that the hens followed the 
normal practice and laid the eggs about sunrise, that is between 
6.45 and 7.15 a.m. In the fourth nest the eggs were laid between 

7.30 a.m. and 11 a.m. on the first and third mornings, and before 

7.30 a.m. on the second day. It is possible that this bird was 
visited a little earlier on the first and third days, and a little 
later on the second, and that it actually laid all three eggs about 

7.30 a.m. 

In all four cases incubation apparently began during the 
course of the day following the one on which the third egg 
was laid. It was not easy to be sure on this point as the birds 
generally slipped away unobtrusively when the nest was visited 
during the early stages of incubation. We observed this several 
times on occasions when both of us were free to inspect the nest 
together, one watching carefully from a distance while the other 
approached the nest from the opposite side. The chicks hatched 
during the course of the thirteenth day between 7.30 a.m. and 

6 p.m., except in the case of one nest where the first chick was 
out of its egg when the nest was visited just after sunrise. The 
period between the time when the last egg was laid and the 
last chick hatched ranged from 11 days 22 hours ± 2 hours to 
12 days 91/2 hours ± V/-* hours approximately, assuming that 
the eggs that appeared during the night were actually laid about 

7 a.m. Even this is rather longer than the periods recorded for 
the two other species, C. j. malaya, about 10V*> days, and L. j. 
niicroleuca, about 11 days. 

Fledging. 

A newly hatched chick is completely naked. The general 
colour is reddish orange, with the remiges showing through the 
skin as a dark grey line; no other feather tracts are visible at 
this stage. The skin at the angle of the gape is a pale sulphur 
yellow. The inside of the mouth is bright yellow, and the tongue 
the same colour but with a broad black band, slit anteriorly in 
the midline, across it, as in Cisticola. The eyes are completely 
closed, but the slits are visible. The chick is very lethargic m 
its movements, but it offers its mouth for food freely whenever 
it is disturbed. 

The chicks brighten considerably in the first twenty-four 
hours after hatching. They become much more active, and the 
co-ordination of their reac tions improves markedly. B y the time 

12- “Tokyo Time". In relation to it the sun rose between 6.45 a.m. 
and 7.15 a.m.. and set at approximately the same time in the evening. As 
far as possible the nests were inspected by Goodsea or the present writer 
at 7.30 and 11 a.m., and 3.30 and 6 p.m.; sometimes the visits were 
up to a quarter of an hour early or late. 
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IduL^VheVdistu^^t thiJ £* rCC TT the of ‘1- 

cheeping' noise, and will not readily open a sHght 

the correct response. The major *£££ 


Dorsal 


Ventral 


circa 48h. 


Dorsal aspect 
°i head,circa 
? 6 hours. 


Tongue, not I 
to scale. \ 
Pattern black 
on a bright 
fellow ground. 


» Jfasvr tesjjr’iws. irtrs = ;-“ 

surface, which are still very faint. One can count 

■ibou^lfiTr She \ th lyin 5 under the skin in the midline of the back 
1 \ b }\T ch r sca ? ular P atch and 3 or 4 round the vent Bv 

ioun mL t le f 0 U rV? d ‘Y- th 1 sheathed feather* have emerged 

fnrwL 1 ! mm ;. bcyond th , e skln along the midline of the back as far 

nn ho f aS f he ? ape i Rlons , the dank lines, in the scapular region 
on the forehead and on the wings (primaries secondariet anH 
coverts). In addition the vertebral,’flank rump and 
taU patches are much thicker, and the line of future feaXiW 
on the back of the head is more clearly defined n * 

By the end of the sixth day feathers, still in their sheath** 
are through the skin over nearly all the areas marked in the 
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very light^eltow * ^heTonS *** ° f the ,,an ^whicll^re™ 
daries, is now ahiutaS mmtn iSSF 5 1 ne 1 of the , inner secon- 
about 5 mm., scapular .about 4 r , nTm**!*'J? 1 ! Io PP st win £ covert 
nuchal about 3 mm The tail i« n t V’^f r i ebra a . boi f t 4 mm. and 
bill is light honoured wifh fi 5 mn ?- m len ^ h - The 

yellower than it was afhatchinl at ppe markedly 

begun to appear on thefemural *’ A feW feathers have also 

and ninth days. 0 'during this^tirneti 6 P f ri °i? . between the fourth 
active and ultimately * lme 1 \ e S ll,cks become increasingly 
derable dctermhlatfon Z\llT Va K^, the t nest . with consi- 
old the majority of the fe-ith i tlme f iat tbe chick is ei ffht days 

7 mm. The feet arD «im‘ h i u n lh ^ scapular regions about 
on the biU i, f “Uing sSongif 1 fleS " C ° l0Ur ' but thc * ell ° w 

are wdl 'beyonTtrends o°f their ‘f n l ays °' d a11 the feathers 
the forehead, round the ,? v «,*£?'• 3 l eathes . except for those on 
breast and dank feather/nwf!!^ m J ,le r egion of the ears. The 

are sufficiently developed to cover 3 fhl U ? y * l J); 0Se on the back 
no long as it lies still Thp the (, o»*sal surface of the chick 
are a dull, earthy brown »> ? at}ier + s on i. tbe forehead and crown 

The remainingupper°pM- t s'(uKcirt for he f? ° Ver the ,,apc - 
are olive green. The rwSJfSmi the greater wing coverts, 
are dark grey washed wit h «’ ^ f an f! Sweater wing coverts 
the edges, the wash on th«> ' yellowish olive green at 

Sassr.w* 

“SvVteHSS"'? f “” v ““ 

The feathers of r £Vf rked on the Slde of the cheek. 

sdvJr? g™ x 

SfiE »?& to fee a t £“ 
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few S^ h By uSttS.’uK? and / e 1 tleSS duril >* the "ext 

capable of flutteringfor tv Y el yc‘days old they are 

leave the nest on their own initisHvf 68 * d0 not usually 

fourteen days old. Bv the th< l£ are thirteen or 

almost disappeared from r ^irteenth day the sheaths have 

breast reff w ' $ntTJ* e 5ca ' )ular a "‘< 

forehead, which still Ii.« V p ,-ni ..k e ^at except for those over the 
like squat brirtli Bv sheathes «nd stick up 

pletely hides the skin when'ui^blrd^s'iTf the feting com- 
rectrices, however are still i U l n01 * nia positlou - T,le 

project beyond the tips of Jhe covers AWt they barely 

the first day Tthe t^whln^t^' T* V th - the chicks ^om 
arrives shortly before sundown Ilf/ aban . don l 1 ’ She usually 
7.30-7.45 a.m Lo£ bS? ld J l * ernau « the re until about 

Ins first strident tour of I,is territorv J ias made 

to be characteristic of birds that irn’o b J a late nsinp- seems 
their chicks. In both Cistirnh r a P en d>ng the night with 
dawn chorus was tn o r 1 found that the 

Actually it is a u belore they moved away. 

daylight can be very chid and damtf U ^' ?*!? ,, . rst 1 hour of 
country, and if the chicks are m f Specmb ?. ,n low-lying* 

protection over this period* L kept warm thcy sti11 need 

their°ieIv“V°tVe^“t^^fi W ™r«T Ured *? ? ithi " 27 hour3 of 

youngest are given below AH ™t a m mm, l for the eldest and 

fu?dTmSy W Xle^ a '>d 

chick, whose measurements are added below k “ led U ’ C eIdest 


i 


Age 

c. 2 Jinurj* 
«-•. 50 hours 
c. 40 huura 
c. 4 days 

o. 0 days 

c. 8 duyt 

C. 10 duytj 

c. 12 day* 

c. 14 dnya 
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24 
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51 
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03 
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U 
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* 11.5 

7.3 10.6 

B 12 

* 11.5 

« 12 


>4 
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5.5 
• 12 

11.5 
18 
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28 
27 

34 
32 
30 

35 
37 


.5 
,6 
>3 
<3 
4 
4 

0.6 

0 
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fj l * lo . n ^f st remiges are the secondaries, and this remains 

the Innlilf r ch i?. k ,S abo i lt 13 L days old - On the thirteenth day 
fifteinth a fea ^. er was found to be the eighth primary; by the 
fifteenth day it is the fourth and fifth, as in an adult bird. 

Feeding. 

the MM 

larv “ e ' Wlth the oec-iowl 

Wa * obs T cd at intervals throughout the Hedging 
PLriod at three nests, but unfortunately the visits could not be 
dui ?«on or regularly spaced. It did appear, however, 
w+S dld not alter appreciably while the chicks 
I, ?. bu f t , iat was s P eede 5 up once they were away 

°{hJ np,) he fCm ^/! >lrd . worked steadily and quietly, arriving 
at tht nest every 5-10 minutes for about 40 minutes, and then 

aw ?/ f ou lo_2 ° ^‘nutes, presumably while she took 
° n °, d / OI he, 'sclf. She generally approached at a fairly low level, 
anci kept under cover as much as possible. One nest, in an 
Acnfoha bush, was within about 3 feet of a long bed of Canna. 
thin fn n ?T ra v ,ly a Particular'plant, rather taller 

w.?v 25 J Qe } fr0 ^ Uie nest Then she made her 

wa> towards the nest by hopping and short flights among the 

Canna stems, emerging only when she was close to it. Some- 
tnnes she gave a short, faint cheep as she went up to the nest, 
out often she was completely silent until she reached it. She 
generally left by flying straight away from it towards another 
bed of flowers. The cock was very vocal, but far less helpful, 
making about one visit to every four by the hen. He used to 
appear first on the lowest branch of an Albizzia tree, about 50 
feet from the nest. There he would call loudly for 30-90 seconds 
before making his way to the Canna bed. Arriving at the taller 
p ant he would pause and call again, repeating the performance ' 
at intervals as he made his way leisurely towards the nest. 
When he reached it he always gave two or three short notes 
which were answered by the chicks. Ilis departure was 
generally rather similar to his arrival, delayed and vociferous. 

Summary 

T«n£m^ a nw! iV , en ° n the breedin * habits o{ Malayan Longtailed 
rinr^ 1 ! d ‘ °*t ,loto " Ui * mncuhcoUt* Moore, based largely on datu 

recorded on Singapore Island in 1944—io, and augmented in part by 
'"[®“ tlon obtained in the name region subsequently. Where possible 
«^!T P iu r Y’ 0nS e? r ? druw ? yf llh the material recorded by previous workers for 
the Malay States and Siam, and. where it seems to be of interest, for 

in W^n e ^ flnd Ind, ^i ruccs of , °- The normal breeding season 

P .v apl ? ar , ently ru . ns fr . om tb? L,nd of December to August or 
September, this is longer than the periods recorded further north. The 
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Th° V Lhret -‘ bhSs^in^'iouson |SH5 , t buk Uxe birds probably rear 
I he hen initiates the building of the neat ind”!?* ° r ^ W ° furlJu;r north, 
the work at all subsequent stages The tort U,e ffreatcr P“rt of 

to beating: the bounds of the f Bedim*L? devo , tes niost of his energy 

3 da>S; the chieks ,eav « nest Aen ab ° Ut 
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Appendix 

Longtailed Suor-Bil-da^wingTnNoJS?^-^ su ? T specific stQtus of the 
only a limited amount of re 1 uvanfmat^af rM-ffp S nfo ^ tunal e 1 y there is 
I»e Schuunace (1928: 5fi2 n * n i ^r? ^ a,nu ‘ s Museum collection. 

115) ascribe birds from Chlang Mai and Doi ( f l 931 D : 118 ‘ «36: 

O s. pntia Hodgson. Riley (1938-4231 the Burmese race, 

does not reach Siam at all, at l^st in fts tvniLT f 1S ° pinio . n g- «■ **“*« 
records had best be assigned to mun.lifolhs'’ ‘T.!,/? 1 ™’ and . ^ .Siamese 

frum Nonbern a£?ZfPg* p 22?f£ <M) “» »* 

of Clnau^M" "oTTl #"o 8?%Z'd* £ > fro f neighbourhood 

>_ntf A L K t “AJi 

U,e Gu.f K o°f h sS, ? th ' ^ 

(approx. lat. 10° 13' N.) is a Stamps viii 0 « *l U ?u kmkhan. Mamoh 
Paltchan estuary, about 18 miles mirth nt v*» U H 1 ? north end of the 
in the Raffles Museum colKtSn hS» RiY«i° nA * Po ! nt - The onl >' bird 
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iitexpectiu ^fmot b^separated frum^Ti t0 „ Stuart Baker (1924 • 413) 
(Gmehn). IStUtTo Chi ? a '*<*• O.i t!Sl 

iuiioi »us, with the underside strongly suffused aU j° ie fornis of 

crown deep rufous with a very dark Lne rhl bu,F and Uie anterior 
d.ffers from the others in hiving theear 3?*J ? 1&V T ™ce, m«c«Wffs, 
white mottled or streaked wi»h ear-coverts and sides of the neck 

the other characters'^? ^whiS 

invariably marked with black, 0 S to ihL m ?? at unil U PP^ breast 
showing through, and tl>,- 1 , b, . ack to the feathers 

slightly suffused with buff (install of °J lcrv, ’ isL ' silky-white, only very 
are not satisfactory. The typel^aiitv b ? ff a * in P^ia), 

uirds from the southern MalnvQi, i. y f ,na . c ' tl 'colhs is “Malacca" and 
in both these clu-uact e r S J States Avw «®*««aWe individual SuriatlSn 

birds from ihe southed portfl^o^Lday 11 ^ 1 ° nce , ' n c ? Ioar betw «» 

c;?GT:?i: u «» k fs 

™,% e sx? y d M 0 fa?S^V“£e i“e» 

ssrat 

limy exceed the remainder'hv ^ geat V lat ,n Summcr the centre feathers 

T- <- sw: sc 

ri?, 1 ir “"km 

'cHF=Isys-jsiiS 

&«rs: .m 

vSh*T^ d ^• tp,CU w U - S about 120 mm * This brings the specimens from 

r r ♦ h k and Ch,an ^ Mai very near to them in this character. Nevertheless 
r e ‘ S . enL lt ,s probably advisable to follow Riley and regard all 
rouTKmn Nrfh con ' s P ec ^ c w,th the peninsular ones Deignan's field 
this paper N< * S,am have accordingly been considered in preparing 
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^ HiKh ' a . ndS > “ Tt " 
h should be keit for'tl.,. i h «, S “'- ne . t ' me a careful 

'SOU found it fairly D lentifSf »fi? IU f ni ? T these areas. 

hinds. West Sumatra, alt? Atout 2 KOO feif h°f' Pada,1(r 

, 1924 : 328), and Robinson and Kl OS s a 918 R °nu °" an ‘ r 

IK «: ?s,r“-““sar?r <®n 
“ rat? 

I~S?.T«“.. s S. «••—«y ™i 3S=n, 


or soft parts, 
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NESTING NOTES ON THE SPOTTED MUNIA 

M. punctulata subinidulata Godwin-Austen, seemingly also nests 
in high hill country as well as in the lowlands. No one can 
accuse the central mountains of Malaya of lacking a plentiful 
-and regular rainfall. 

The Spotted Munia, like the other species, feeds on low- 
seeding herbage, restricting its attentions almost entirely to 
uryzu and other coarser grasses. It frequently obtains the seeds 
by perching high on a nearby stem, enclosing the top of the 
seeding head in its half-open bill and then sliding down, shearing 
the seeds off with the edge of its mandible as it does so. It 
scarcely if ever takes food from the ground under natural 
conditions, though it will feed freely from grain in this way in 
captivity. All the stomachs that I have examined on Singapore 
Island contain only grass seeds. 

In Malaya the Spotted Munia generally frequents rather 
less open grassland than the Blackheaded (M. atricupilla sinensis 
Iilyth) and White-headed ( M.m.maja (Linne)) Munias. When 
in rice country it usually keeps fairly close to the little clumps 
ol palms and houses that dot the fields. It is in general largely 
confined to the neighbourhood of human habitations. In this it 
differs from the Sharptailed Munia which may be met with also 
in grassland interspersed with patches of secondary jungle and 
even on paths and clearings in light jungle. It is scarcely likely 
that the limitation of the range of the Spotted Munia is due 
to its diet. All four birds take rice seeds freely (when they are 
allowed to do so), and the coarser grasses are much the same 
in all the habitats mentioned. Possibly it is the presence of 
the Pinang or Betel-Nut Palm, Areca catechu Linn., that attracts 
it to the vicinity of human settlements. It is known to nest 
in a fairly wide range of palms and trees, but there would seem 
to be no doubt that where possible it makes use of the Pinang 
Palm. This point is even noted in its Malay names, Pipit Pinang 
in the Peninsula, and, according to Jacobson (in Robinson and 
Kloss, 1924: 345), Pipi Pinang, Tjidi Pinang or Hondo Pinang 
in West Sumatra. 

Voice. 

Young birds in the nest often keep up an almost incessant 
cheeping. Presumably they are especially noisy when they are 
hungry or bickering among themselves. Adults are fairly silent 
except when they are feeding. They normally feed in small 
parties, or if they are numerous in an area in flocks of 50-100 
or more. Members of these groups call to each at intervals, 
a short, rather sharp, metallic peek, peek, peek, as they move 
about. If the party is disturbed the birds all rise together, each 
complaining petulently and the whole having the effect of the 
tinkling of tiny bells. 
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Breeding: Season. 

- Island the . breed mg season is extended, but I 
f o speci< ; 3 normally breeds all the year round as 
I I i a f- Ser monta ™s malacccnsis Dubois, does 

j 11 ^ P^® 1 'i''«r.* > «nd t *ono'b'i>d seen ^c&rryi ng^natmdaf 

on the hiVcb. h? be i- Fr °!5 observations made from a distance 
rhpTnn r d breed T m ^ 111 the b ^ds of a row of Pinang Palms in 
j . £ ln area i am sure that the birds normally rear three 

brnxls in a season, building about January, April and JuK 

March^ June 3 ?"! 4 A^ 011 ? foi ! r . l , )roods ' building in January, late 
March, June and August. Spittle (1950: 203) summ-irisintr 

fslm,i° Uec Ledont b eCha n gi Promontory at the east end of the 

and JuW to n V bserv “! " est building from January to May 
i u, y t j September, and found occupied nests from March 

OrS a " j 1,1 July - , He P ut « tbe full season at January to 
Jctobcr, and suggests that in that period two or perhans more 

.■nTenr a H e [ earcd V If"! not “*Jed thatihereisareal break 
in reproductive activity m the middle of the season as his data 

Ii ^hfla t\ ;™ Uld at ;T ee tl J at u there is littIe ur no nest-building 
m the last three months of the year. This means that m, 

-Singapore Island the birds avoid the period of heaviest lain 

starting their breeding at the close of the majm ?amT s e^on 

and running on until the wetter weather sets in agaim 

PdMrnw. n( !w h \ the breeding season is seemingly shorter. 

Jf 933 * 4 u lob ^ D say ? that he found nests in the Sitiawan 
distnet oi southern Perak from February to May. February is 

normally a very dry month in this region, and the wettest periods 
ar “ d A P"‘ nnd October. There apparently U,e bTrdlreeds 

Madoc 'I l°n i 7 Se i a n-? f rauly 'Y eather , but avoids the other. 
r-intM • 1 u 1 n°L does not £ 1VC an y breeding dates. Two 
clutches in the kaffles Museum taken by V. W. Ryves were 

Sembihm)°. n Fehruary (Selangor) and 27 February (Negri 

Central Wn ( tt,* 3 a* & Z S that . at ? ansakai » near Bangkok, 

t.ential Siam, the .Spotted Muma breeds throughout the rainv 

miT- s If fr ° m May l ° Au *" st - According to Deignaf. 
£ o ™ C u occurria B’ round Chiang Mai in northern 

du W \wfhi Swi ? h ° e) bre ? ds mo , 3tl >' during: July and August.' 

F th e heaviest rains; the earliest date at which he found 

Burn t "fhfhS- 8 May ‘ Smyt , hies ( 1{)40: says that in 

late D eo b e ^ lng A SeaS0 T. 18 dur ‘ n £ the rains - and even as 
late as December . According to Stuart Baker (loc. cit .) in 
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* adi . a i tIl f nomir l ate race breeds more or less throughout the 
>ear but more freely after the rains break. Whistler (19*8^ 
161) on the other hand says that the breeding season is usually 
during the rains in July and August, but S the NUlrirL it £ 
e nf e ,! lded Und ,UnS from Februar y to September. The 

mahitki ? ned o^'iSnS a Tf * on , roa8:hly comparable to the one 

A , I)art from this - ^d Stuart 

tliatthe Sno^Unifo bree ? in * season, it would seem 

mat tne Spotted Muma, like several other species, breeds over 

SirnrMnm SS 1 Ve i y ® h °? er sejlson as one moves northwards from 
?hI l Hk P ° re ‘ Aga,n lt appears that in the latter region it avoids 
nntfi^ ree c^ etttiSt ™ onlbs » though further nortli. in central and 
"" J ™ Siam and POfibly Burma and India, breeding is con¬ 
centrated in the period of heavy rains. 

Nest. 

othp 7w=f S y S 1 ? orma I 1I > r P laced ra ther higher than those of the 
he ui nf P, Munia n 1 In my ex P enenc e it is generally in the 
of’ Pa m ’ or ra, ; e, y a .Coconut Palm, at a height 
wsw r-° f ct fr m m the g^uud, or in a Rambutan, Rubber or 

thi rSISJ?" 011 T A r n l l l a S, ei8:ht of 20 “ 30 feet * In the case of 
the Rambutan and Rubber Trees it is usually situated in a fairly 

exposed position, towards the end of a lateral branch 10-15 
l eet l rom the trunk. In the Wild Cinnamon, Cinnamomum iners 
A . e ' lt f °* necessity m a vertical fork, against the main stem. 
Ol lb nests located, 2*1 were in the heads of palms, 17 in other 
s at . bc, g ,lts hetween 20-30 feet, 2 in Cinnamon bushes at 
nghts between 1 o and 20 feet, and 3 in other bushes at heights 
between 10 and 15 feet. I have not yet found a nest of this 
species below about 12 feet from the ground. 

Spittle (Joe. cit.) records building down to about 5 feet 
lie says that the nests are mostly placed in rather exposed 
positions, in bushes or trees, at a height of 5-30 feet above the 
ground; Chempedak (Artocarpua champeden Spreng), Coconut, 
Hainan (Vitcx pubeacens Vahl.), Mango, Mempoyan (Rhodum- 
niu tnncrvia Blume), Mcndarong (Tremia orientalis Blume), 

I inang, Pulai (Alstonia anpuntiloba Miq.), Rambutan and 
Rubber were all used. Edgar (loc. cit.) writing of the Sitiawan 
district of southern Perak, says that all the nests that he found 
were in Pinang Palms or Sealing-Wax Palms, Cyrtostachys lakka 
Leccari, at heights of 12-18 feet. Madoc (1947: 105) describes 
the nests as ‘‘usually built quite high up in the crowns of areca 
and other palms". Herbert (loc. cit.) referring to the northern 
race M. p. subundulata, says that in the fruit gardens at Bun- 
sakai, near Bangkok, the favourite site for a nest is in the heads 
of the Pinang Palms 20-30 feet from the ground. Deignan 
(loc. cit.), on the other hand, brings the height down again, 
giving the usual site round Chiang Mai as 5-20 feet from the 
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that toy n g^d U bbw 1 may a b^ff e< a c?2ah S ° in , securel >’ attached 
point is certainly widespread ManS Snfr down ” The last 
insecure and thev sometim^c J n i^alayan nests are equally 
them. WhistleH/“rSys L^hi ^ ch * k » ^ 
the nests are usually wedire/imn t k? r i ex ? er,ence »n India 
at heights of 5-7 feet, ? nd ot^ Sj° f ft. tree bush 
possible that some of these observer* S ier ; , Ifc ls ' of course, 
nests and not detected the ^ noted occasional low 

Palm," :nt^^^h d e rt™ f ha ^?S°? 

are few or no Pinang Palms A n n- ?i te areus where there 
he taken that nests bdow 15 feeUVom [h?^ 8 } l must , 1 think, 
in the Malay Peninsula the pound are exceptional 
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globular nest, as in /* (see p. 107). l * ,p ‘ ' u somewhat more 
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NESTING NOTES ON THE SPOTTED MUNIA 

The nest is roughly similar to that of the other local Munias, 
though they all probably show slight specific differences. It is a 
iuIky rather untidy structure built of the flowering heads and 

, b ^ (les of lalang and finer grasses. It is generally about 
lbO-lJO mm. long, and 100-130 mm. in diameter. The shape 
varies, but it is usually ovoid or flask-shaped, with the entrance 
at one end. The floor and roof, when it is present, are mostly 
-0—35 mm. thick; the sides slightly but not much thinner. In 
flask-shaped nests the entrance is at the narrower end, and the 
upper lip may be carried forward a little to provide a short 
f* ve - Usually the nests are lined with slightly finer material 
than that used for the core. One generally finds also that the 
flower-heads in this zone have lost their seeds. An examination 
of three unfinished or unused nests suggests that they are 
stripped after the nest has been completed; presumably the 
incubating bird picks at the seeds. The floor of the nest is 
invariably fouled with droppings. This is not, apparently, 
entirely the fault of incontinent chicks as 1 have found excretory 
material in unfinished nests, and definitely below the lining in 
several nests which had never held chicks. Presumably the 
adults begin the process when they are using the nest during 
its construction. 

It seems probably that in some cases two hens share the 
same nest—and male bird. Even apart from these instances 
two birds are usually seen working on the nest, and it must be 
that the cock takes a full share in its construction. The grass 
heads and leaves are always taken from near the nest site, and 
the material used varies slightly according to the predominant 
species in the neighbourhood, but the birds do not usually work 
from grass growing immediately under it. They generally take 
the heads from patches 50-150 yards away. One pair that I 
watched regularly crossed a shallow valley, a distance of about 
200 yards, to gather material, although the tree in which they 
were nesting was itself growing on a grass-covered bank. A 
large number of the stems used are about twice as long as the 
birds. It seems probable that when laiden they find it easier 
to lly on a gradually inclined course rather than to rise steeply. 
When they are building the Munias work quickly, descending 
for fresh pieces of material about once every 40-50 seconds for 
15—20 minutes, and then resting for a short spell. They usually 
fly straight down to the clump, nip the flowering head off a grass 
with scarcely a pause and then fly straight back to the nest 
with it. The construction of the nest seems to take about 
12-15 days. 
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The following provides a more detailed analysis of 10 nests 
from the Sime Road area. The accounts have been selected from 
dissections of 15 nests to show the range of shapes and the 
variations in the disposition of the material employed. * 


the disposition of the material employed, 


The Spotted Munia, Munia punctulata freienins 
matic longitudinal sections of the ten neats described 
(a) A flask-shaped nest from the crown 
height about 40 feet, growing in grass-cover 
4 July, 1944. It contained four fledglings. 

Maximum length externally about 180 mm., dia 
The entrance, which was tightly constructed, 
tt diameter of about 30 nun. The inner cavitj 
long with a maximum 
the nest was composed _ 

entrance, flowering heads loosely woven 
there were ITU 

mm., hut with some running up to 10 j mm. 
was composed 
with a few 1 
timorenee; in _ 

120-240 mm. long, but with a small nun- 
mm. long. The inside of the nest was 

various grasses, mostly /'. i- . 

Paapalum con jugation, Eragrostu 

1 am much indebted to Mr. J. N. Milsum.^O.B.K. 
Agriculture, Seychelles, for providing me v.. 
material used in this section of die paper, 
employed for building in the Sime Road area were. 

Eragrostia elcgantula Steud. n n Anrxfr\ 

Eraprostis unialoidtet Nces (Ruinput Kolam Iadang). 
ImneraUi culitidrica Beauv. (Lalang). . 

lachaemum timorenae Kunth. (Rumput Sarang Buaya) 
Panicum fehinewtis and a second Pamcum sp. 
Paapalum conjugation Berg. (Buffalo Grass) 

Succolepi* turgida Ridley (Rumput Bidis). 
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was about 140 uun. 
uiumeurr ui «*■**». The outer layer of 
of lalang blades and, especially round the 
i together; in the whole nest 
about'178 heads, mostly varying in length from 160-220 
inning up to 405 mm. Ihe core of the nest 

all the nest contained "^208^. 

_lined with seeding heads of 

?chin*nsia, but including also I. timorenae, 
tinio loidea and la lan g; these were 

; 7- 7;!— ~ z.Z.?,., now Director of 
with the identifications of nesting 
The grasses that were being 
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very neatly and compactly worked together, giving the wall of the 
chamber and the entrance a firm, finished surfuce; there were in all 
about 197 grass heads, excluding lalang, mostly 120-180 nun. long, 
but with some running up to 300 nun. The floor of the nest was 
very foul. 

(It) A second nest from the crown of the same coconut palm. It 
contained five fledglings about 70 nun. long and two fresh eggs. 
It was roughly rectangular in shape, with the edges well rounded 
and the aperture at one end of the upper surface. Externally it 
had a maximum length of about 175 mm., width of 100 mm. and 
height of 85 mm. The chamber had a maximum length, including 
the entrance tunnel, of about 105 mm., width of 80 nun. and height 
of 65 mm. The entrance tunnel was about 25 nun. long, with a 
slightly ovoid cross-section, 35 X 40 mm. The core of the nest 
was formed of narrow grass blades with a few lalang heads and 
fragments of lalang leaf blades mixed in with them. The outside 
was loosely and untidily woven of grass blades and lalang heads. 
The cuvity was neatly lined, mostly with seed heads of Panieum 
?chinensis and a second Panieum sp., together with a few lalang 
heads. The total number of lalang heaas in the whole nest was 
about 153, mostly 120-200 mm. long, with some up to 270 mm.; of 
Panieum heads (of which about 759o were fchineiutis) about 158, 
mostly 140-200 nun. long; of grass blades 341 (of which 15 were 
lalang), mostly 150-360 mm. long, with some running up to 450-500 
mm. In addition there were 16 creeping Btems from grasses, mostly 
140-200 mm. long, included in the body of the nest. The floor of 
the chamber was very foul. 

(e) A bout-shuped nest, with the entrance in the middle of the 
upper surfuce, from the crown of a coconut palm; collected 23 
July, 1044. The nest was freshly built but clean and empty; 
presumably the bird had not laid in it. Externally it hud a maximum 
length of 165 mm., width 120 inm. and depth 90 mm. The entrance 
aperture wus about 70 nun. by 55 nun. The chamber was approxi¬ 
mately 100 X 85 nun., with a maximum depth of 70 mm. The 
outside was loosely and untidily woven of lalang heads together with 
a few grass blades, the core was of gruss blades und lalang heads 
and the lining and rim of stripped seed-heads of Panieum tchinemtis. 
On dissection it was found to contain 153 lalang heads, mostly 
170-250 nun. long, 138 grass leaf-blades, mostly 100-280 mm long, 
316 flower-heads of P. fchintnutis, mostly 160-210 mm. long, 1 stem 
of an Isehannum sp. 120 mm. und 1 heud of Eragrostis uniuluuiett 
105 mm. long. The lining of the floor of the cavity was clean, 
but there was some slight fouling beneath it 

(d) A typical flusked-shaped nest from the side branch of a 
Rambutan tree, about 25 feet from the ground and 10 feet out 
from the main trunk; collected 5 July, 1044. It contained three 
fledglings ubout 82 mm. long. The nest was tightly wedged in 
among the lesser branches and some of the latter were included 
in the outer layer. Externally it was about 200 mm. long, with a 
maximum diameter of 120 mm. The cavity was about 150 mm. 
long, with a diameter of 65 nun. The entrance hud a diumeter of 
about 35 mm. The nest was constructed almost entirely of flowering 
heads of lalang, lmpcrala cylindrica, loosely woven together, except 
for the lining which was composed of Panieum fehinensi«. On the 
outside of the nest, and round the entrance, the lulung heads hud 
lost most of their down, but it was still present on those forming 
the core of the structure. There was a total of about 510 heads, 
mostly 160-220 mm. long, with some up to 310-320 mm.; 6 lalung 
leaf-blades were included in the core. The inside of the nest was 
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lined with 97 fine grass stems and heads of Panieum, mostly 110-200 
mm. long, but with some pieces much shorter. The floor of the nest 
was very foul. 

(«•) A rather squat flask-shaped nest from the crown of a Wild 
Cinnamon tree, Cinnamomum incrs Blume, about 25 feet from the 
ground; collected 18 August, 1944, after a family of five fledglings 
had left it. It differed from the majority of the nests of this shape 
in having the lower lip of the entrance projecting further than the 
upper. Externally it was 155 mm. long with u maximum width 
of 95 mm. and a height of 110 mm. The entrunce aperture was 
30 X 40 nun. The maximum section of the chamber was approxi¬ 
mately 05 X 80 mm., with its greatest length, including the entrance 
tunnel, 125 mm. The outside of the nest was constructed of lalang 
heads and grass blades, loosely and untidily woven together, the 
core mostly of grass blades, and the lining of lalang heads and 
the plucked heads of various other grasses, mostly P. tchinensix. 
An analysis of the lining showed 96 lalang heads, mostly 250-300 
mm. long, 308 heads of other grasses, mostly 150-250 mm. long, 
of which nearly 95% were P. / chi/u/uiiti and the remainder Saceolepix 
turgidn and a Panieum sp., together with 18 heads of Buffalo Grass, 
PtiHjHilum conjugation, broken off about 15 mm. below the bifur¬ 
cation. The floor of the chamber was very foul. 

(/) A flask-shaped nest from a forked branch on a rubber tree, 
about 20 feet from the ground und 12 feet from the main trunk; 
the tree was growing near rather marshy ground; collected 19 
August, 1944. The nest contained three fledglings about 70 mm. 
long. The upper lip und one side of the entrance projected forward 
slightly. Externally the nest was about 160 mm. long (measured 
from the shorter side of the entrance), 150 mm. high and 100 mm. 
wide. The chamber, including the entrance tunnel, was about 130 
mm. long. The entrance, which was nearly circular, had a diumeter 
of about 35 mm. The outer surface of the nest was composed of 
grass blade? and flowering heads of lalung, loosely und untidily 
woven together, except round the entrance where most of the material 
was plucked flowering heads of P. fchinetmui and /. limoreme. The 
core of the nest was composed largely of grass blades and lalang 
heads, together with a few heads of various species of Panieum and 
Eragroxtix and 22 creeping stems of various grasses, mostly 100- 
180 mm. long, but with 5 over 340 nun. and the longest running 
to 043 mm. The lining of the chamber and entrance was composed 
almost entirely of grass heads, together with 24 grass blades and 
20 heads of lalang: the grasses represented were P. tchinennix, 
mostly 140-190 min. long, 230 pieces; 1. timoreime, mostly. 200-300 
mm. long, 05 pieces mostly round the entrance; a Panieum sp., 
mostly 200-280 mm. long, 50 pieces; Erayroxtia clcguntula, mostly 
130-180 mm. long, 09 pieces; and E. unioloidex 1 piece. The total 
counts for the various grasses in the nest as a whole were P. 
tchine.nsiH 274 pieces, /. timorenxc 73, Panieum sp. 70, E. clcgantula 
113, E. ‘unioloitlex 1, making a grand total of 537 pieces; lalang 
heuds, mostly 150-250 mm. long but with some up to 370 mm., 204 
pieces', grass leaf blades, 180-250 mm. long with some up to 418 mm., 
224 pieces; and creeping stems 22 pieces. Erayroxtia elegantutn 
which was not recorded for the earlier nests, grows in dumpish 
situations. The floor of the chamber wus very foul. 

(g) A flask-shaped nest from a Rnmbutan Tree, about 20 feet 
from the ground und 15 feet from the main trunk; collected 25 
August, 1944, after a family of four fledglings had left it. It was 
a fairly .bulky, thick-set structure, with the bulge to one side and 
not below it as in most flask-shaped nests. Externally it was about 
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170 min. long, 130 mm. wide and 95 mm. high. The aperture was 
about 35 X 10 mm., with the upper lip projecting 15 mm. beyond 
the lower. The outside of the nest was untidily woven of lalang 
heads and a few leaf blades, with the aperture lined with lalang 
heads. The core was composed of leaf blades and heads of lalang 
and other grasses, mostly I \ ? chine nsis, largely still slightly green 
and with the seeds attached. The lining was of grass heads, over 
95% P. ? chine nxis, with a few Pnnicum sp. and E. utiioloui ca. The 
interior was very foul. 

(h) An abandoned nest from between two brandies, about 25 
feet from.the ground, in a Rambutan Tree overlooking a vegetable 
garden and a lalang covered bank; collected 30 September, 194-1. 
It was u simple flask-shaped structure but with the roof carried 
vertically upwards to form a longitudinal crest. Externally it was 
about 140 mm. long, 75 mm. wide and with a maximum height of 
180 min. The length of the chamber and entrance together was 
about 100 mm. The uperture was circular, with a diameter of 
about 35 mm. The nest was composed largely of 578 flowering 
heads of lalang, mostly 200-300 mm. long. With them were 109 
grass leaf blades worked into the core of the nest. The other 
material consisted only of 3 creeping stems, 430, 390 and 210 mm. 
long, 9 heads of P. tchinenxis and 2 heads of E. elcgantula. 

(*') A flusk-shuped nest collected from a fork on a side branch 
of a rubber tree, 30 feet from the ground and 10 feet out from 
the main trunk; collected 17 March, 1945, after a family of three 
lledglings had left it. Externally it was about 170 mm. long, with 
a maximum height of 130 mm. and width of 100 mm. The circular 
entrance aperture had a diameter of about 30 min. The chamber 
was 75 mm. high, 70 nun. wide and with a length, including the 
entrance tunnel, of 140 mm. The outside of the nest was untidily 
constructed of lalang leaf blades and dowering heads, the latter 
with much of the down worn away. The core was of grass blades 
with a few lalang heuds. The lining of the chamber and aperture 
was composed largely of lalang heads with about 25% of heads of 
other grasses, mostly leefuemum timoreuse with a few P. fehinennia; 
the great majority of these heads had lost their seeds. The floor 
of the nest was very foul. 

(;') An unfinished nest from the same tree as (t) above, situated 
about 30 feet from the ground and 10 feet from the main trunk. 
The shape of this nest as it stood was peculiar in that the lower 
surface was flat and the under lip of the entrance projected much 
further than the upper, but this latter point might have been cor¬ 
rected when the lining was added to the tunnel. Externally the 
maximum length was 195/ mm., height 145 mm. and width 140 mm. 
The unlined uperture was circular, with a diameter of 40 mm. 
The chamber had a maximum diameter of about 85 mm., and a 
length of about 100 mm. The outside of the nest was composed 
mostly of lalang heads, 240-300 min. long, with the full down still 
adhering to them, and a few greenish leaf blades. The core was 
composed mostly of grass blades with a few lalang heads and heads 
of I, timorense. Work had been begun on the lining, but there were 
only about 50 pieces to it, all heads of I. timarenae , mostly 180-250 
mm. long, the majority with their full complement of seeds. There 
were some droppings in the core, below the surface layer, from 
which it would appear that the parent birds foul the nest as they 
build it and that the deep foulness found in old nests is not entirely 
due to penetration from the floor of the chamber. There were also 
a few feathers pressed loosely into the inner surface of the core. 
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Eggs. 

Only three apparently complete clutches were examined 
personally: they contained 3, 4 and 4 eggs respectively. Spittle 
( loc . cit.) merely says that the normal clutch is 4. Edgar 
( loc. cit.), writing of the Sitiawan district of Perak, gives the 
usual clutch as 4 or 5; four sets from the Malay States in the 
Raffles Museum contained 4 (Madoc, Klang), 2 (Ilyves, 
Selangor), 2 (Ryves, Selangor) and 5 (coll, and state not 
known) eggs. My records of nests examined containing 
fledglings show 5 families of 3, 4 of 4 and 4 of 5. It seems 
probable that on Singapore Island and in the Malay States the 
clutch normally ranges from 3 to 5, with 4 the optimum number. 
The nest of this bird found at Siolak Danis, in the Korinchi 
district of Sumatra, contained 4 eggs (Robinson and Kloss, 
1918: 260). 

Seemingly clutches arc rather larger in the northern races 
of the Spotted Munia. Herbert {toe. cit.) does not give figures, 
but suggests from his reference to the other local Munias that 
he regarded 5 to 6 eggs as the normal for subundutata in the 
neighbourhood of Bangkok. Deignan {loc. cit.) merely refers 
to a nest containing 5 youngsters in his compound on the 
outskirts of Chiang Mai. Whistler {loc. cit..), writing of the 
nominate race in India, says the clutch varies from 4 to 10 eggs. 
Stuart Baker (1926: 90-93) gives no clutch sizes. 

In giving my own records above 1 have omitted two sots 
of figures. One is a nest taken on 4 July, 1944, which con¬ 
tained 5 fledglings about 80 mm. long and 2 fresh eggs (nest 
b above) ; the other taken on 14 April, 1945, contained 4 
fledglings about 84 mm. long and 3 apparently fresh eggs. 
In addition on 17 February, 1949, I was shown a nest that had 
blown down from the head of a Pinang Palm which contained 
4 newly hatched chicks, still naked, and 3 part-fledged youngsters 
about 72-76 mm. long. .1 am also of the opinion that in one 
case I have watched three, not two, birds building a single nest. 
There seems, in fact, to be little doubt that occasionally one 
male bird has two hens laying for him in the same nest. This 
would also account for the family parties which sometimes 
appear to have three adults in attendance, and Deignan's 
observation that when a nest blew down from the coconut palm 
in his compound the four surviving chicks “were seen next 
morning fluttering about on the ground and attended by three 
adults’' (his italics). This behaviour has not been recorded 
previously for the Spotted Munia, but Stuart Baker (1926: 89) 
writing of the Indian Whitethroated Munia, Munia matabarica. 
(Linn.), says that “the eggs number four to eight but sometimes 
two hens lay in one nest and fifteen eggs have thus been found”. 
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The eggs of the Spotted Munia are egg-shaped, with a fine 
matt surface coloured a uniform white. 13 eggs from Singapore 
Island averaged 15-4 X 11*5 mm.; 10 eggs in the Raffles Museum 
Ii’om the Malay States average 15-5 X 11-6 mm.; the extremes 
oi the two sets taken together are, maxima 16-5 X 12, minima 

14- 5 X 11 and 15-5 X 10-5 mm. The four eggs from Siolak 
Daras average 15*75 X 11*13 mm. Edgar says that in the 
Sitiawan district eggs measure about *01 X *43 inches ( — 

15- 5 X 10*9 mm., approximately). 

Smythies says that in Burma eggs average *65 X *46 inches 
(— 16-5 X 11-7 mm.). Herbert gives a slightly larger size for 
* his eggs of subundulata 16-6 X 11-8 mm., but he also does not 
disclose the length of his scries. Stuart Baker gives 161 X 11-1 
as the average of 30 eggs of subundulata and 16-4 X 11*6 as 
the average size of 100 eggs of the nominate race; his maxima 
are 17 0 X 12 0 mm. and 18-0 X 12 0 mm. respectively. On the 
evidence available the northern eggs appear to be slightly longer 
than those of fretensis. 

Fledging. 

No attempt was made to time the incubation or fledging 
periods, as I was not able to find a nest which could be examined 
closely in situ. The smallest chick for which I have detailed 
notes was 79 mm. long; with the wing measured flat 38 mm. 
(inner 3 primaries and outer secondary 26-27 mm., sheathes 
8-9 mm.), tail 12 mm. (sheathes 7-8 mm.), exposed culmcn 
7 mm. and bill to the gape 7*5 mm. The iridcs were dark brown; 
the eyelids almost black; the bill black with the angle of the gape 
and the edge of the lower mandible white; and the legs and 
feet grey with the pads a light sulphur yellow. The palate was 
sulphur yellow marked with black; the forward angle was black, 
there was a black transvei-se line behind it curving back along the 
sides of the palate to finish as a median border to the white line 



The Spotted Mania, M. pti net ti lata frvlcmix KIoss. («) pattern of 
the lull and gape in a young chick. (/>) pattern of the palate seen 
from below. 
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on the angle of the gape, and a black T-shaped pattern on the 
centre of the palate. The remainder of the inside of the mouth 
was a pale watery pink except for a black transverse bar below 
the tongue and a three-quarter ring of black on the tongue itself. 

The dorsal surface of the head was completely covered with 
feathers (which thus develop earlier in this region here than 
they do in many Passerine birds), with the shafts about 2 ram. 
in sheath. The feathers were shorter towards the bill and 
over the eyes, and some in these areas were still completely 
ensheathed. The feathers on the side of the face were mostly 
completely in their sheathes and only 1-2 mm. long. The 
leathers on the chin and throat were still erupting. The dorsal 
and two Hank lines were well developed, with the feathers 5—7 
mm. long (sheathes 2-3 mm.). The longest feathers in the 
scapular region were about 11 mm., with 4 mm. sheathes. There 
was irregular and diffuse leathering on the thighs and round 
the cloaca, 1-2 mm. long. The ax diaries were 2-3 mm. long, 
the upper and under tail coverts 5-6 mm. (sheathes about 3 
mm.). The upper wing coverts were well developed, with the 
longest feathers 6-11 mm. (sheathes 2-4 mm.), and the under 
wing coverts 5-6 mm. (sheathes 3—1 mm.). 

A chick 82 mm. long from another nest was a little more 
advanced. The longest remiges were the fifth and sixth pri¬ 
maries which were 33 mm. long. The wing Hat measured 44 
mm., the exposed culmen 8 mm. and the bill to gape 9 mm. 
Feathering appeared to be fairly complete, though there was 
still a thinnish patch over the forehead, where most of the 
leathers were still enclosed in their sheathes, and the feathers 
did not fluff over sufficiently to cover the middle of the breast 
and belly or the rump. A chick still older, with a length of 
95 mm.—wing flat 47 mm., (longest primary the fourth, 34 
mm.), tail 24 mra.—managed to fly for a short distance when 
liberated from the fallen nest. It covered about 40 feet and 
made a safe landing on a low branch of a rubber tree, where 
it sat cheeping until it had attracted the attention of a passing 
adult. Feathering was apparently complete in this chick except 
that the submcntals were still enclosed in their sheathes, and 
the posterior ear coverts were still largely so. The rump and 
midline of the belly were, however, adequately covered when the 
chick was in a normal position. 

At least the adults, and probably the youngsters also, 
sometimes continue to roost in the nest at intervals after the 
latter have left it to feed on their own. In some cases at least 
it would seem that old nests may be used in this way, if they 
do not fall down, until the season comes round for a fresh one 
to be built. This is seemingly contingent on there being a 
sufficient amount of food available in the immediate vicinity. If 
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NESTING NOTES ON THE SPOTTED MUNIA 

OctliL? 5 - he adults • n ? ove away about September or 
beirhmfnc? n d r Z ***** r t lch l: r 111 seeding beads until the 

inliSini y ? r< , la both ’ 1948 an <T 1949 the adults 

tl is npHnH f neighbourhood of my garden disappeared during 
inod ». and did not return until they were due to start 
° n - the ° ther hand in the Sime Road area, which 
-,n» o mU , C i 1 llcher in suitable grasses, the Spotted Munia was 
Apparently present in little altered numbers all through the year. 

Summary 

. , A ® um *naiy la given of the data obtained on the breeding season 

Stok«™ e gLS f *5“ S ‘ ,otte ‘ 1 >’■ P»£uSH* 

A “wpanson IS made with the information available 
t£t ?L S E e ' Burraesc a , nd Indian races of this bird. It would appear 
I«iand h tli»n/ eaS u n < JaM “» r X 10 September) is I on per on SingJKore 
lt , is further north, that the clutches arc smaller there and 
! * bo - egf Q- ure slightly smaller in the Malay States as a whole than 
Vf 8,a * n » Burma and India. Observations quoted show that some¬ 
times in M. p. fretenxut two liens function in the same nest. Information is 
periods. present «*itoUe on the lengths of 
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Appendix 

nvni ,™ n “°^ p t ny ir ff , table 8un . unuri « ea , br5tifl y the local nesting data 
avadahle on all the Malayan members of the genus Munia. In the case of 

n f ° Ur i P !S <a v 11 r basc<l on an appreciably smaller number of 
observations, and the breeding season, preferred nest site and clutch size 
may easily range more widely than is shown here. 
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N VfuXt M& he BlaCk Babblins - Thrush - 

„ . TJl 'f re does _ not appear to be any published record of the 
/| 8t \f n n efi ??f 0f B,ack Ca bbling-Thrush, Garrulax I. lugubris 
B D J?, 29 ? Cl0ber * 1949 ‘ * G. H. Allen Dr! 

. D. Moles worth found a nest containing two fresh eggs on 

bound a In. Hl i*- (altab ? u ? 3 > 599 feet) on fhe Selangor "p^ang 
3ou„dai>. 1c was built in the fork of a slender sapling which 

uas growing on a steep bank overlooking a jungle stream. The 
nest was about eight feet from the ground. Both nest and eggs 
were sent to the Kaftles Museum. 

bulky, cup-shaped structure. It had an 

1 m » n dM S£ eter of about 175 mm * and a maximum depth of 
L 1he c f up was 90 mm - across and roughly 45 mm. in 

22E: Ja nest Y? 8 ?°, mpoaed entirely of vegetable fibres and 
leaves, and no mud had been used in its construction. The core 
and the lining were clearly defined and neatly formed. The 
outer layer which was partially decorated with bits of green 
moss was much more loosely put together, and it gave the nest 
as a whole a rather ragged, untidy appearance. 

The “J* of the nest was formed of about 116 dried bamboo 
leaves, mostly 17-20 mm. wide and 130-170 mm. long; the largest 

Y 1 ^ 38 X 28 ?. mm * They were well moulded into the 
lorm of the cup, and in places interlaced and twdsted over each 
them were about 29 thin, wire-like strands of 
blackish fibre, probably from the Dudok Palm, Caruotu aeqw- 
tonulLs hid ley. The lining, which could be detached easily from 
t ie cup and taken out in one piece, consisted of about 112 of 
these strands, mostly 225-300 mm. long; the longest was about 
m . m * 1,1 e outside of the nest was bound round with roots 
strands of coarse vegetable fibre and epiphyte stems; in all there 
were about 63 pieces in this layer, mostly ranging from 300-150 
mm. in length, with the longest strand 1,170 mm. 

Unfortunately the eggs were broken in getting them down 
' on V nest * One would appear to have been approximately 
xli , mm * 11 18 P yrif orm in shape. The shell is very 
slightly glossy. The colouring is reminiscent of the egg of the 
huropean Song-Thrush. The ground colour is a pale Nile Blue 
(hid gw ay, 41. BB-G. f.) ; over it are a few small, irregular 
spots and smudges, and a few fine pin-point dots, all of charcoal 
black. 


Malayan Checklist No. 398. Mr. C. X. Furtado. of the Botanic 
Cardens Singapore, kindly identified the strands of blackish fibre. 
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NOTES ON THE SINGAPORE CHECKLIST 
N Check^t n0ta ' mnS ' Addc " da & to the Singapore 

21, JMua^ig'io 1 Singa .P? r j Isl »t>d (this journal, 

June, 1949. The following infnrrr 1 ’ 16 ^ at the begtaning of 
that date. blowing information has come to hand since 

SiAga^^a^^J^^)- A scarce winter visitor to 

F. G. H. Allen 1948 S^S're^ *’ , M °, eS "' onh 19 « and 

from 19 December lOix Vr a , blrd seen almost daily 

a drain in the Alexand?%oad a,^f Ch> 19 ‘ 9 ' al °"S the line of 
Alexandra Road, 11 12 ’dVsi' T s “? “> the bog behind 
three were in bnidMu2£»«in‘"No 1 ? 50 !. f ?“ r - of which 
plumage birds are ascribed fo 'barr/n, Apr £ 195 °* VVintor 
identifications of oravii ivam thJ xr we havti 110 positive 

the Malayan checkhst) ThetS ya f n area <<* ™le in 

'i&&g~&svsrjsg; 
fsrgz-b fl= 

asvsr « srftrws 

fowl-run on sevenU a bi . rd visiting his 

attempting to take nearly Hedged , V J J n Mareh, and 

winter visitor** to the isffi * Klte 13 more than a “Scarce 

IMshingJJag^was'added't^the 4£? fJ - ,,, T »* Greyheaded 
«>e at-ngtf, of ? b^le^n^^n^/by F V iTaT 
writTv^d a °nSrrJ 

pas? us*a?a* heigl^^of^S?^?^?*°?[ fl?w 

an sz&&&S&S& 3 t 
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intermediate trees and takimr hf In ln . terva,s 011 two 

finally settled down ‘ all nearly an hour before it 

the neighbourhood of The ^ retunied to 

tops and not across the water TU? Z J7 ,0W over \the tree 
Greyheaded Fishing-Fairies * it into ^ ere undoubtedly 
flight was mark«Uy Hghter aid their 

leucogastcr, a point which All.n. i,, \ tha,ltliat ol Haluectua 

bird seen off U>van g A1,en had stressed ,n recording the 

Of those 'round jf^^^^f^^bly taller than the majority 

Long tailed Macaques, Macaca trux, about ten days after our 

t. According to Stuart Baker the Greyheaded Fishhf^Se 
breeds from November to February in India whilst BWhJm 

Lewis^nyjr 3 *^ irch on the Th °“ngyeen River in Lower Burma 
ra V Af J46 * ®) fflves an excellent photograph of a nesting 

?t”'m ! ‘ lm0St fully fledged d ‘ ick take P n in Bengal i 

74 Faleu peregrinus calidus Latham. A scarce winter visitor 
L Sl « re , LS,and -t Sear,ght rc Ports a solitary bird seen over 

SWate SrS-*2^- »■- - « 

, 133 t, ^ a P ella "Wg'-fla (Swinlioe). Searight took a single bird 

was 19d nU ln' 5, A„H 1 W h ‘f £ *} mUra < B P-> for the season 
of ibout i n rS™;; M ° w 0rth c. 1 > ad two me ‘ iu,a out °f a total 

awsrtisi'irs 

cuitial Malay States give about one Swinhoe’s Snipe to every 
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250-300 Pintails. Seemingly niegala is slightly more numerous 
on Singapore Island. It is still more plentiful in Sarawak, and 
again much commoner in North Borneo. There are apparently 
no records for Siam and indo-China. Presumably the birds 
are reaching the Malay Peninsula by the southern route round 
the South China Sea, coming along the west coast of Borneo 
and across by way of the Tambelan Islands. 

147. Clareokt maldivarum (Forst.). The Eastern Pratincole 
is almost entirely a passage migrant on Singapore Island, and 
there are very few winter records. In a normal year it is most 
numerous from September to November, on its southward 
journey. In the 1919-50 season there were very few autumn 
records, but it was apparently conspicuous and plentiful, parti¬ 
cularly over the golf-courses, in the spring. A number of 
reports were received, extending from 27 February to the last 
day of March. This suggests a rather late run. According to 
Bromley (1949: 122) in- the years 1938-40 the birds first 
appeared in Kedah, where they may possibly be breeding, 
regularly between 3-5 March, while Herbert (1926: 344) reports 
nesting in central Siam with fresh eggs from mid-March to 
mid-June. Madoc (MS notes) says that at Bangkok he saw 
the first birds of the 1949 season on 6 March, and a week later 
found a party which he thought were establishing a breeding 
colony on a patch of newly-burnt padi-field; subsequently, how¬ 
ever, they moved away. The local peasants assured him that 
the birds did not normally start laying until after the first heavy 
rains of the wet season. The only nest which he found was at 
Ban lvhlong Tan, near Bangkok, on 8 May. 18 This is much 
later than the dates given by Herbert, but on the other hand 
Madoc does confirm the early arrival of these birds in central 
Siam, if not the supposed early date of laying. 

189. Penthoceryx sonneratii, probably malayanus Chasen & 
Kloss. Both this race and a single example of the Sumatran 
race, P. a. faasiolatus, have been taken on Pulau Ubin, in the 
eastern part of the Johore Strait, but there was no record for 
Singapore Island. Early in March F. G. H. Allen, who had 
previously collected a specimen of P. s. malayanus on Pulau 
Ubin, saw a Banded Bay Cuckoo in Stevens Road, Tanglin. The 
bird was in the neighbourhood for about a week, and was 
subsequently seen by H. Lewin and M. W. F. Tweedie. 


>*• Set also the paper by Madoc in this journal. It is of interest 
to note that in addition to the observations by Bromley suggesting that 
multliL'urum may possibly be breeding in Kedah we have a rec«nt summer 
record from Kelantan. Edgar (in litt.) reports a bird seen at Semeruk, 
on the Kelantan coast, on 1 June, 1950. 


Mus. 23, 1950. 
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G. F. Mees lias recently drawn my attention to a point of 
interest in relation to this record. Chasen (1927: 148) reports 
a nestling of the Brain-fever Bird, Cacomantis merulinus 
threnodes Cabanis & Heine, taken from a nest of a Common 
lora, JEgithina tiphia singapurensis Chasen & Kloss, on 
Singapore Island: he gives no further details. Mees (in lift., 
26.9.50) tells me that in Java ;K. tiphia is not known to be a 
foster-parent of C. merulinus so far as he is aware, but that it 
is the only recorded fosterer of P. sonneratii. He adds *‘I myself 
observed a lledgling of this species being fed by two Common 
Ioras in the Botanic Gardens of Buitenzorg in May 1947. As 
the young of merulinus are somewhat barred too, and identifica¬ 
tion of a nestling must be very difficult, it seems very well 
possible to me that the nestling was a P. 8onneratii. n The 
young bird to which Chasen referred is still in the Raflles 
Museum collection: part fledged, exposed culmen 11 mm., wing 
flat 60 mm., tail very short. I have examined it carefully. 
Unfortunately 1 am not sure on what character (s) the distinction 
could be made between nestlings of merulinus and sonneratii, 
but 1 can detect no feature which is incompatible with the latter 
diagnosis; on the whole the specimen seems to be closer to the 
immature examples ol' sonneratii here than to our immature 
mrndinus. It seems likely, therefore, that although the point 
was not appreciated earlier we have long had an indication 
of the occurrence of P. sonneratii on Singapore Island. 

239. Apus pacificus (Latham) subsp. An adult taken by 
F. G. II. Allen from a small flock over Changi Airfield on 12 
November, 1950 is an example of the typical race, not cooki 
(Harrington). Both forms arc recorded from the mainland of 
the peninsula (Malayan Checklist, p. 112). This is the first 
example from Singapore Island that l have examined: possibly 
both races occur here, but for the present the Singapore list 
should be amended to read A pus p. pacificus (Latham). 

361. Corvus splendens protegatus Madar. The Ceylon House- 
Crow was introduced into the neighbourhood of Klang, in 
Selangor, about 1895. It has established itself satisfactorily 
in the district (see Madoc, 1947: 95), but does not seem to have 
spread far afield. According to an MS note left by Chasen an 
attempt was made to introduce it in Singapore some time ago, 
but it was not successful. There was certainly no indication 
of its presence on the island before the war. Recently Lewin 
has drawn our attention to a small colony of these birds breeding 
in a tree between godowns 26 and 27 at Tanjong Pagar. The 
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birds are said to have been there since 1948 at least; this suggests 
strongly that they established themselves during the Japanese 
occupation or the B.M.A. period. 

*128. Pycnonotus aurigaster aurigaster (Vieillot). This bird 
is seemingly still present and breeding on the outskirts of 
Singapore. Searight reports three adults seen near Kay Siang 
lload on 5 February, 1949, and three fully fledged young in the 
same place on 7 July. Two adults were seen there again on 
12 January, 1950; they appeared to be breeding in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, but no nest was found; three fully fledged young were 
seen on 19 April. The closely allied P. goiavier personatwt 
(Hume) normally lays 2 eggs to a clutch in the southern part 
of the peninsular, and I have only one record of a clutch of 3 
( V. W. Ryvc.s, no precise data) ; on the other hand in Patani, 
judging by a series taken by Aagaard's collector at Bang Nara, 

3 is not unusual. According to Hoogerwerf (1919: 159) 
aurigaster lays 2-3 eggs to a clutch in Java; lie says that eggs 
have been recorded from December to October, with the peak 
laying period in May and June (based on a total of 236 nests 
examined). 

472 bis, Acrocephalus bistrigiceps Swinhoe. On 4 December, 
1949, L. K. A. Charles, the Rallies Museum collector, took an 
adult male of this bird on the edge of the wooded section of 
the Nee Soon catchment area. The Blackbrowed Iteed-Warbler 
must, therefore, lx* added to the Malayan and Singapore check¬ 
lists as No. 472 bis. 

The only previous records for the Malaysian sub-region are 
for Peninsular Siam. Robinson (1915: 150) lists two females 
taken on Koh Pennan among high grass on 29 and 30 May, 1913; 
Koh Pennan (approx, hit. 9° 45' N.) lies ofl the Bandon Bight, 
eight miles from Koh Samui, on the east side of the peninsula. 
Robinson and Kloss (1924: 320) give a further two females 
taken at Mamoh, on the Pakchan Estuary (approx, lat. 10° 13' 
N.) on 27 February, 1919. There do not appear to be any other 
records for this area. Chasc-n (1939: 322) describes the Black- 
browed Reed-Warbler sis a winter visitor to the north of the 
Peninsula, and says that local specimens are sill from Peninsular 
Siam. Deignan (1945: 485) says that it is a locally common 
winter visitor to Northern Siam. His dates for this region run 
from 13 October (Thattafang, 1936) to 8 April (Ban Huai Pa 
Khan, 1937). The Raffles Museum collection still has the bird- 
from Koh Pennan taken on 30 May, 1913, (Marked *'<$" on 
the field label!), and one of the two skins from Mamoh. 

505. Muscicnpa mugimaki Temminck. Lewin gives a visual 
record of a male of this species seen in a garden on the outskirts 
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Of SimwiDore on 9 April, 1950. It occurs in some numbers as 

boundary' between'^Negri SembbaTand Malacca 

coll) it does not appear to have been recorded from the islands 

nfSTSL has kindly supplied «wHh £££* 

‘taken i.> Xdjta> (Mieh) at 
Senorth end of Sumatra, between 2i> 

Seven of the skins were collected in points in 

southern Sumatra, in December, * TUkudianc) be- 

western Java (Tjianten Salak, Jt * Jl \ Museumcollection 
tween 17 December and 2 March The ^ period 

contains four examples from tins area taken m 

by Robinson (3, Tj to Dr. Voous 

Stfonfv MalaysKSen of with full ^Ui 

in ^the Amsterdam Museum w taken - the Va^HeuU Ran.c, 
north-east Sumatra, alt. 0 > Padang Highlands 

localised specimens at Leiden l< Malabar Mountains in 

gjJB.it fig, 1 . 1 : 

S3 

“"S°i= afjsLTs fis 
wa 

kuS? 1 rintentSijJii**^requen tly /durlnV thTperiSd ofjthl- 

be .seen occasionally, but not at u t <»«« T y jiUoilag UIld higher still i« 
w«* monsoon idooff ^c forestcCUge.^ ^ ol j ervcd in isolated trees ami 

smulTiroupTof trees in open drlKn*^^ this 

passage 8t *The^wibitut^dcfiiw-nl is* very similar to that in which »^i 
Sccu?s in high hill country in Malaya. 
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found in mountain country, not on the Malacca Strait islands or 
in the coastal districts, in Malaya. Further all the Indonesian 
specimens were collected in lull or mountain country: even the 
examples from Lampongs were taken in the foothills along the 
western border of the province. The evidence available suggests 
that the birds normally come down the line of the eastern side 
of tlie Malacca Strait in October and November, and thence 
move inland to higher ground from the point reached in 
November or December. Those dispersing to the east do not 
presumably normally travel further south than the end of the 
central mountain mass, and thus they neither pass over nor 
reach Singapore and the lowlands of the southern portion of 
the Malay Peninsula. On the other hand those moving to the 
west continue further south along the line of high hill country 
in western Sumatra, and thence to western Java. 

M. mugimaki is probably faiily plentiful in the highlands 
of North Borneo during the winter months; it has certainly been 
recorded on several occasions from Mount Kinabalu and its 
environs. The British Museum has a good series said to have 
been obtained by Hugh Low at Labuan (B.M. cat., 1, 1879: 202), 
but these may have come from somewhere in the interior. I 
cannot trace a record for Sarawak; Moulton (1914: 142) knows 
of it only from North Borneo, and Tom Harrisson (in lift.) 
tells me that he has no local skins in the Kuching Museum. 
There is obviously less information available here, but it suggests 
again that possibly the birds come south for only a limited 
distance at a low altitude, and then turn up into hill country. 

Robinson (1928: 110) includes the Moluccas in its winter 
range, but according to van Bemmel (1948: 346) there is only 
one record for the area, a bird said to have been taken on Ternate 
by Beccari (Salvadori, 1881: 81). 

517. Pachycephala cinerea butaloides Stresemann. On 25 
March Lewin, Searight and F. (J. H. Allen found a nest of 
this species in the mangrove zone near the end of the west 
coast road, beyond Pasir Panjang. It was situated in a hori¬ 
zontal fork near the top of an Api-Api tree, Avicennia intermedia 
Griff., about 18 feet from the ground, and 6-7 feet out from the 
main trunk. An adult bird was seen to go on the nest. On 
3 April, Lewin cut the branch down. The nest contained two 
fresh eggs, one of which was broken in lowering it to the ground. 
It is a light, cup-shaped structure, about 8-5 cm. across and 4-5 
cm. deep, with the cup 6X3 cm. It is formed of fibres and 
fine rootlets neatly put together, and sparsely lined with about 
35 leaf stems of a small climbing fern. It is slung, like the 
nests of Zosterops, between two twigs which are built into its 
rim and further held there by a few strands of spiders’ web silk. 
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Additional support is given by a twig from another branch 
which passes adventitiously through its rim. The two eggs are 
bluntly oviform in shape, with the surface smooth and slightly 
glossy. The ground colour is pale ochraceous-buft (Ridgway, 
15’.Y-0.f.); over it are a few rather coarse spots of deep gull 
grey (below) and cinnamon brown,'the majority of which con¬ 
gregate to form a diffuse ring round the broader end. I he 

unbroken egg measures 22 0 X 16-6 mm. _ ,_, 

This is the first record of a nest taken on Singapore Island. 
Edgar (in Chasen, 1939: 231) reports three nests from the 
Sitiawan district of Perak, all built in rubber trees at heights ot 
30-50 feet from the ground. Two, found in June, contained 
young birds; the third, found on 27 March, had two eggs in it. 
Edgar gives the colour of the eggs as creamy white, spotted witn 
brown and dark brown, and with underlying spots of pale 
purplish; dimensions -8 X -61 and -82 X 62 inches. Osmaston 
(1906: 159) found nests in the Andamans in May and June. 
They were all in small trees and from 6-12 feet from the ground. 
He describes the eggs as dark cream or cafe-wurlait, spotted witn 
dark yellowish brown or sepia, the spots being rather small, 
not numerous and tending to form a zone towards the broad 
end of the egg; he says they vaiy very little in size with the 
mean of 8 eggs -85 X -62 inches. Hoogerwerf (1949. 227) gives 
the normal clutch as two. lie quotes 14 nests with eggs from 
western and middle Java found in February (1), March (1), 
April (2), May (6), June (2), July (1) and August (1). It 
would seem that breeding may occur over a wide Penodm 
but that April to June is the peak period there. Hoogcrweif 
gives the average dimensions (based on 13 eggs) as 2rb/ /. 
15-82 mm.; range, length-19 6-23 mm., breadth 15-16 60 mm.- 
Osmaston’s average for 8 eggs works out at approximately 
21-6 X 157 mm., and all the other measurements quoted lie 
within the range published by Hoogerwerf. 

565. Padda o. oryzivora (Linn.). This bird should have had 
an asterisk after “Introduced”. Kelham (1881; o‘24) re £ords 
two pairs breeding under the eaves of the langlin barracks m 
July, 1879. He comments on their tameness, and their apparent 
concentration in the Tanglin area. At that tune they were kep , 
with other species, in aviaries in the ^ Botanic Guldens, and 
Kelham seems to have thought that the birds had escaped from 
there!” 1 ThkHs possible, but judging by the various comments 
made by Hume on tfce material collected by Davison in Smgapoi c 
a few years earlier, it would seem to have been plentiful mid 
at least fairly widespread on the island at this date, m tli 
Malay Peninsula we do not know of its occurrence anywhere 
outside the island of Singapore. There it swarms . . • 
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(Hume and Davison, 1878: 404). It is of interest to note that 
Chasen (1924: 69) also describes it as "one of the commonest 
birds in Singapore . . . (and) found in most parts of the 

island”. It is certainly not rare at the present time, but it is 
not by any means one of the commonest birds, nor was it over 
plentiful, or very widespread, in the years immediately before 
the recent war. Possibly conditions have grown less favourable 
for it in the last quarter of a century, apart from the difficulties 
that it must have encountered during the Occupations. Before 
the war it seems to have been existing largely on fallen grain 
and the cooked rice put down for domestic chickens. Obviously 
there has been a relative scarcity of these things during the last 
ten years, but fallen grain may have been getting steadily less 
plentiful as the horse disappeared from the Singapore streets. 
The Java Sparrow still appears to be less numerous than it was 
In 1940. 

Revisions 

350a. Disscmurus paradiseus platurus (Vieill.). Vaune, in a 
recent revision of the family Dicruridae, shows that "All the 
characters formerly used for generic segregation may vary 
geographically, even within a species. As a result, the only 
consistent solution, especially in view of the existence ot con¬ 
necting forms, is to unite all the species in the genus Dxcrurua , 
with the exception of papuensis for which a separate genus 
(Chaetorhynchus) is admitted”. This makes No._ 350 on the 
Malayan list Dicrurus paradiseus, and the bird found on Singa¬ 
pore Island becomes Dicrwnu paradiseus platurus Vieill. 

427. Pycnonotus jocosus erythrotis (Bp.). The Redwhiskeied 
Bulbuls resident in Kedah, Perl is and Kelantan cannot be 
separated from birds occurring further north in Peninsular 
Siam. In the Malayan checklist the name Pycnonotus jocosus 
pattani Deignan (type locality Pattani, lat. 6° 50' N., long. 
101° 15' E.) is accordingly used for them. It had always 
been assumed here that the birds found in Singapore came 
originally from eastern India. When revising the Singapore list 
I therefore retained Chasen's P. j. erythrotis (Bp.). Actually 
this name is not acceptable on two counts. As Deignan (1948: 
280) shows, 1(X08) erythrotis Bonaparte 1850 is preceded by 
Haematornis erythrotis " Swains.” in J. E. Cray 1846, which 
is itself a nomen. nudum. The name for the birds occurring 
in the lowlands of eastern India should be P. j. emeria (Linn.). 
I give it here in case it should at any time be needed, but it 
would seem that the stock of Redwhiskered Bulbuls at present 
feral in Singapore did not come from India. The races emerui 
(Linn.) and peyuensis (Stuart Baker), used by Chasen (1923: 
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104), 20 have the infraocular tufts long: and brighter, as i« the 
other Indian races. All the Singapore birds that 1 have seen 
have the tufts short and darker, as in pattani and the eastern 
races. Five of the Rallies Museum skins from Singapore are 
indistinguishable from a series of 25 adults of pattani taken 
in the northern part of the peninsula and in Siam proper; one 
(coll. Molesworth, 11 May, 19*11) is slightly darker and more 
drab above. For the present it seems advisable that fhe Singa¬ 
pore birds should be known as P. j. pattani Deignan; though 
it must be understood that this choice of name does not in any 
way effect the general proposition that their presence here is 
due to the eseape of caged birds, and not to a natural spread 
from the north. It is not possible to comment on the subspecific 
status of the birds found in the neighbourhood of Kuala Lumpur 
as the only skin that we have here is of a juvenile, which 
accordingly lacks the infraocular tufts. 

Deignan (1948: 281) gives the range of pattani as Indo¬ 
china south of central Annam and Haut-Laos, all Siam, and 
Malaya south to Penang Island and Kelantan. At the end of 
his note he remarks that specimens “from the Malay Peninsula 
seem to have the broken pectoral band more nearly joined across 
the breast, but this could easily result from their having the 
body less tightly stuffed with cotton”. The specimens in the 
Rallies Museum series suggest that this is a most variable 
character in peninsular birds, but that it is by no means entirely 
due to the caprice of the collector. In 4 of our skins the dark 
band is clearly continued across the pectoral region, though it is 
very narrow in the midline; in a further 2 it is only just broken, 
while in the remainder the apparent gap ranges inconsistently 
from approximately 5-15 mm. in width. The relevant examples 
are as follows. An adult male taken by Aagaard's collector at 
Rangnara on 18 May, 1924 has the band unbroken, while a second 
male taken on the same day shows a gap of about 12 mm. 
F.M.S. Museum collectors working at Chong, in Trang, in 
December 1909 and January 1910 took 2 males and 1 female 
with the gap just closed, and 2 males and 1 female in which 
it ranged from (>-15 mm. in breadth. A Dayak collector from 
the Raffles Museum operating at Ronpibun, Nakon Sri Tamarat, 
in February and March 1922, took 1 male and 1 female with 
the gap almost closed and 4 females with it seemingly patent 
for about 10-15 mm. 

This paper, an introduction to the birds of Singapore Island, was 
actually published in l‘J23, hut I and several others have on occasions cited 
it as 1922. The original journal is scarce, and the author’s reprints are 
erroneously labelled 1922. 
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Corrigenda 

The names of the following birds on the Singapore Checklist 
should be corrected to read as shown below, 

No. 93 Rallina ewrizonoides nigrolineata (G. R. Gray). 
169 Ducula acnea polia (Oberh.). 

442 Microscelis charlottue cryptus (Oberh.). 

The correct number for the Malayan Tree-Sparrow, Passer 
montanus vialuccensis Dubois, is 562, not 564 as shown on page 
176 of the list. 
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